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The Revolution and the Railroads of Mexico’ 
Osgood Hardy 


Whatever may be said regarding the reign of Porfirio Diaz 
even its worst enemies are forced to admit the contribution he 
made to his country’s material prosperity. In this prosperity 
one of the greatest factors was the rapid development of 
Mexico’s railroad transportation facilities. “In 1876 there had 
been only 691 kilometers built; by 1890 there were 8,948, while 
in 1900 and 1911 there were 14,573 and 24,717 kilometers 
respectively.” * Furthermore, at the latter date half the main 
lines were under government control in actuality and the re- 
mainder of the system was under the strategic influence of the 
nationally-owned system. This consummation was brought 
about in opposition to the railway mergers in the southwestern 
part of the United States by E. H. Harriman and was effected 
by quietly buying up in the open market large blocks of the 
stocks of various American-built railways which extended in 
several main arteries from Mexico City towards the United 
States. All but six of the state capitals were connected by rail 
with Mexico City as were five of the principal seaports. Finally 
it is to be noted that “railway construction was carried out in 
Mexico on an average subsidy per kilometer of $8,935, about 
half the average subsidy given in Chile, and something over one 
third that given in the Argentine Republic.” * These low con- 
struction costs coupled with the possibility of securing in 1904 
a very favorable loan (due to the excellent financial status of 
Mexico) brought it about that the fixed charges incurred in this 


1This paper and those which follow were read at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch at Portland, Oregon, in December, 1933. 


? Herbert Ingram Priestley, The Mexican Nation, a History (New York, 1923), 391. 
8 Ibid. 
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amalgamation were not at all excessive. As a result, when, on 
May 25, 1911, Don Porfirio signed his forced resignation, the 
financial situation of the Mexican railroads was extremely 
satisfactory. 

Since that date two decades have passed during which revo- 
lutionary Mexico has almost deserved to be called the kaleido- 
scope of the Western Hemisphere. Political, social, cultural, 
and economic changes have occurred with marvelous rapidity, 
all of them worthy of the historian’s careful attention. In this 
paper, however, there will be an attempt only to discuss the 
effects of the Revolution on the railroads of Mexico as exem- 
plified in the financial changes which have taken place in six 
leading systems and to point out how the revolutionary psy- 
chology has been a factor in bringing them to their present 
status. ! 

In 1911, Mexico had 24,717 kilometers of line built, today 
there are approximately 21,000 kilometers in operation.* The 
leading companies are: 


1. The National Railways of Mexico....................-....---.- 14,600 kil. 
2. The Southern Pacific of Mexico............00.002....022cecceee- 2,192 “ 
3. The United Railways of Yucatan.............................. 848 “ 
4. The Mexico North Western Railway Co................... 797 “ 
©, Re Be NI oo anni cinrenscibsensehiibiasoedgieslialebines ge * 
6. The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient............................ 480 “ 


As will be seen from the above table the least important in 
the point of mileage is the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. It 
was incorporated in Kansas in 1900 with the dream of pro- 
viding a continuous line, 1,659 miles long, from Kansas City 
to Topolobampo in northern Sinaloa. Construction is com- 
pleted to the Mexican border (some 850 miles) but the moun- 
tainous portion between Sanchez, Chihuahua, and Fuerte, 
Sinaloa, has never been built, with the result that the Company's 


4 It is impossible to give an exact figure. The Statesman’s Year Book for 1933 claims 
18,119 miles. The above figures and those immediately following are based on statistics 
taken from Coverdale & Colpitts, National Railways of Mexico (New York, 1929), 47; 
and John Moody, Moody's manual of investments, American and foreign; steam rail- 
roads (New York, 1932), passim. 
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480 kilometers in Mexico serve chiefly as feeders for the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico in Sinaloa and the Mexico North 
Western Railway and the National Railways in Chihuahua. 
Never a financial success the company went through several 
reorganizations and from one receivership to another and to- 
day all the bonded indebtedness and all the capital stock except 
the necessary directors’ shares are in the possession of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé system. Had not the Mexican 
revolutions and the weakness of the financial structure pre- 
vented the completion of the line it might possibly have 
amounted to something but at present it is doubtful if the 
dreams of its builders will ever eventuate. The determination 
of the southwestern part of the United States to prevent the 
competition of Sonoran and Sinaloan vegetable and cotton 
industries is obvious and as long as tariff barriers prohibit this 
region’s securing access to middle western markets there is no 
possibility of success for the completed line. 

It is also to be noted that the port of Topolobampo has the 
misfortune to have its approaches blocked by a sand bar which 
does not permit the passage of boats drawing over 12 to 15 feet 
at high tide; consequently the type of vessel that can freely 
enter the port is necessarily limited to vessels of very light 
draft. Competent engineers express the opinion that it would 
require an expenditure of unlimited monies to provide a practi- 
cal deep water port. Another angle is its geographic location. 
It is some 300 miles north of the southern extremity of Lower 
California, making a total of some 600 miles extra steaming 
for a vessel bound from California ports south if it were to 
stop at Topolobampo. This will make it impossible for it ever 
to compete with Mazatlan which is directly opposite the 
southern tip of Lower California and therefore does not call for 
any out of the way service.” 

The Mexico North Western Railway Company was incor- 
porated in Canada in 1909 for the purposes of providing the 


5 The above information regarding the port of Topolcbampo was furnished in manu- 
script form by Mr. L. G. Hoff, Gerente General de Trafico of the Ferrocarril Sud- 
Pacifico de México, October 7, 1933. 
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mining, timber, grazing, and agricultural regions of Chihua- 
hua with requisite railroad facilities, and also of acquiring and 
developing timber lands and the carrying on of a general lum- 
ber business. It was a consolidation of four small lines and 
most of its track was embraced in the 475 miles from El Paso 
to Chihuahua. It suffered severely in the early days of the 
Madero Revolution. It went into receivership in 1914, since 
which date interest on the bonded debt has been in default and 
from 1915 to October, 1921, operation was suspended. After 
resumption of traffic the company continued in financial straits 
and in 1930 the Mexnorwest Holding Company, Ltd. was 
formed to acquire the total indebtedness of the railway com- 
pany. The holding company closed its first fiscal year December 
31, 1931, without receiving any revenue from its investment, 
and since then the dividendless record has been unmarred. This 
road is perhaps the most typical of all the construction started 
in the later days of Diaz when foreign exploitation reached its 
peak. It too represents a dream which was punctured by the 
bullets of the revolutionists. Since it was not taken over by the 
government during the period of uprisings and since its mis- 
fortunes were the results of civil war for which ordinarily the 
state can not be held accountable its losses have had no effect 
on the finances of the Mexican government.® 

The United Railroads of Yucatan was incorporated in 1902 
under the laws of Yucatan and Mexico, a consolidation of three 
railways and two pier companies. In 1909 the company pur- 
chased the Mérida and Peten Railway thereby giving it all 
told 850 kilometers of track. The management is entirely Mexi- 
can. The bonded indebtedness of the company (606,000 pounds 
as of 1932) dates from 1910. Interest payment began to lag 
in 1919, the October 21, 1924, coupon was paid April 1, 1927, 
and all later coupons are in arrears. This railroad was but 
little affected by the turmoil of the revolutionary period and 
its present financial difficulties are due to general economic 


6 Unless otherwise stated all statistics given in this paper are taken from Moody's 
Manual of Railroads, supra cit. 
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conditions, especially to the fall-off in demand for sisal hemp, 
the chief export of that portion of Mexico. 

Although fifth in point of mileage, in several respects the 
Mexican Railway is the most important of the six larger rail- 
roads of Mexico. Registered in London, August 20, 1864, under 
the name of “The Imperial Mexican Railway Company, 
Limited” it was changed July 16, 1867, to ““The Mexican Rail- 
way Company, Limited” and by this change of names it marks 
an important period in Mexican history. Most of the main line 
was constructed from 1861 to 1872 and it was formally opened 
to public traffic January 23, 1873." It was the first railroad to be 
built in Mexico, it provides the shortest and quickest transpor- 
tation between the capital and its seaport, Vera Cruz (except of 
course by airplane), and it has been a leader at all times in 
modernization and betterment of equipment, especially being 
a pioneer in the use of electric locomotives. 

From its inception the Mexican Railway was successful and 
during the last decade of the Diaz regime when the Govern- 
ment was gradually acquiring an interest in the central and 
northern roads the Mexican was unmolested. From 1909 to 
1912 it paid full dividends on the common stock and in 1913 
half dividends. Then the blow came. Traffic was constantly 
interrupted during the reign of Huerta and finally after Car- 
ranza got control of Mexico it fell into the hands of Mexican 
military authorities where it stayed from November 18, 1914 
to September 1, 1916 and again from April 3, 1917 to June 19, 
1920. When the stockholders received the report as of June 
30th, 1920, they learned that whereas a similar statement of 
June 30, 1914, had shown a surplus of 161,600 pounds, the 
company was now facing a deficit of 804,942 pounds. To meet 
this all that the Company had was the agreement of June 
17, 1920, with the Mexican government by which the latter 
promised to reimburse the company for the loss in receipts on 
the basis of the average net receipts from 1909 to 1913 plus 


ee 


TF. Castillo, From Mexico City to the Port of Vera Cruz (Mexico, 1930), 35. 
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10%, to pay for all the goods taken and not returned, and to 
meet the cost of the repair and reconstruction of all stations 
and buildings which had been destroyed or damaged. Fortu- 
nately the next two years provided fairly large revenue balances 
and June 30, 1923 the deficit was reduced to 434,463 pounds. 
That marks the high watermark, however. Since 1923 the 
annual increase to the deficit balance has ranged from 13,844 
pounds (1929) to 195,456 pounds (1931) and on December 
31, 1932 the deficiency balance was 1,426,383 pounds.* 


TABLE I— MExICAN Rattway ComMpPANny, LTp. 


Operating Deficiency Balance 
Ratio Pounds Sterling 
a90B > YSIS saa ee shccbapinddaciinabenacoshebens 
Ct Cie" | CRI RREMER Uren Orr ction sr winere rE kT ueRar ms) O-WPre 
BOG Ai 5. > veebebapaadlidaiseedibiainasoeens cebsieiaaiagnasennbebhaatbentes 471,324 
TORS... areemtinampaapntcteipoeeleonmeneghesostieeilinaeaninidinensiaadialeis 434,463 
BORG EO. cecsinctondtentieonoejineevinsiiasatemngneshtieiaiiippniontiansaions 574,854 
BG II etcectieomisistirnenieti-esersiehiicet ipienabdaecan nehtiiaiimnnatmastinie 649,080 
SI BI cic cad sccddgaraths cote sonenedvopet copa eaaleiomriicess 747,350 
BGR SIRI oan cdacciiriahnind ncvenicctdnroh ieaseacsoaabenselinbdaalodibes 821,882 
1008 5S baie ee 861,251 
BQO | BRAG: niserinnnsenttonrevieaepecenineennesittlessllatiiitmanennsettitliiveneben 875,096 
EQIP... GADD rerorepreretincernonensniervorienenntunboentiilianennreemdbiilitmechaies 973,541 
RE RUIN Nig. sins ccssecionids scibitiiimenstheueesnelia iadennduisanemiameiedcaasess 1,168,997 
GN RI wsniiccyncssiiiccogel schaeetdehigibagabehtheebtacebeiamittctesciimeias 1,426,383 


The Mexican Railway, proportionately speaking, has been 
the greatest sufferer at the hands of the Revolutionists and 
since its lines were expropriated by the government for such 
a long period of time the stockholders have a very real claim 
against the government. Unfortunately the latter has been un- 
able to meet these claims, which with arrears of interest have 
increased from 358,856 pounds in 1923 to 1,683,794 as of De- 
cember 31, 1931. Finally, for various reasons which will be 
discussed later, the operating ratio which before the revolution 
was under 50%, since 1923 has consistently been around 90% 


8 Statistics for the Mexican Railway are taken from Reports of the Directors of the 
Mexican Railway Company, Limited, copies of which were kindly furnished the writer 
by Chief Clerk Sr. Don Edmundo Castillo. 
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and at the present time receipts are less than actual operating 


expenses. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico was organized 
in 1909 with $75,000,000 of capital stock all owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company of the United States to provide 
unified transportation facilities for the west coast of Mexico 
and to connect Nogales in northern Sonora with Guadalajara, 
Jalisco. The purchase in 1909 of the Cananea, Yaqui River 
and Pacific Railroad Company (238 miles) , and its concessions 
operating south and east from Empalme and the lease and sub- 
sequent purchase (1912) from the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé of the Sonora Railroad (262 miles) running from Nogales 
to Guaymas provided the nucleus for the line which within 


IQII 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


TABLE 11— SOUTHERN Paciric oF Mexico 


Operating 


Ratio 
106.39 
101.61 

87.48 

77-69 

90.09 

67.63 

83.70 

86.44 

88.26 

79-24 
90.90 
75-34 
69.69 
73-77 
93-33 

101.27 

104.97 
81.52 
80.45 
84.31 
90.82 
86.77 


Interest 
Charges 


$2,333,071 


2,484,770 
2,727,064 
3,252,242 
3,440,298 
3,300,021 
3,669,125 
3,881,634 
4,072,201 
4,303,154 
4,520,505 
5,588,538 
5,360,340 
7,127,819 
Interest 
charges 
wiped out 
in 1925 


by writing off 
non-negotiable debt 
to affiliated 
companies — 
* Yearly profit over operating expenses. 


Yearly 
Deficit 


$2,248,046 


2,480,433 
2,430,138 
2,743,807 
3,163,902 
2,922,059 
3,476,957 
4,307,857 
4,485,660 
4,235,960 
5,060,637 
4,584,814 
4,698,977 
6,417,060 


50, 160* 


779,934 
1,134,358 


377,631* 
451,509* 
41,339* 


542,339 
323,711 


Accumulated 


Deficit 


$35,487,988 
40,116,104 
44,116,104 
49,449,495 
53,996,178 
58,639,077 
64,281,350 
63,389,996 
1,047,662 
1,694,531 
1,227,703 
678,167 
1,360,668 
978,090 
1,344,234 
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five years had reached southern Sinaloa and by 1916 was at 
Tepic. Here it was to stop for a decade while the 103 miles 
stretch from Tepic to La Quemada, Jalisco, baffled both the 
engineer and the financier. The former could have conquered 
then as he did later the dread Barrancas but the financial ob- 
stacle was rendered obdurate by the unsettled condition of 
Mexico during the Carranza period. It is true that except for 
the first two years the operating ratio was fairly favorable but 
the $40,000,000 which by June 30, 1916, had gone into new 
construction provided an annual interest charge which up to 
1917 was more than double the annual gross income. To make 
matters worse, there were the recurrent revolutions which, 
however, in the case of the Southern Pacific, although they 
did not result in the line’s falling completely into the hands of 
the government, did cause a very considerable loss in revenue. 

Under the presidency of Obregon, himself a Sonoran, the 
government became determined that the 103 mile gap should 
be closed; and on March 22, 1923, an agreement was executed 
providing for the settlement of the company’s claim against 
the government, amendments to original agreements including 
an extension of the time for the completion of the lines on which 
work was suspended during the revolutions, completion of the 
Tepic-La Quemada section within four years and the rehabili- 
tation of, and resumption of traffic on, two small branch lines 
abandoned since 1913. Work on the gap in the main line was 
begun March 6, 1923, and the new stretch of completely bal- 
lasted road was ready for operation April 17, 1927. The branch 
lines were reopened in 1924. In return the company received 
13,600,000 pesos of notes bearing an average rate of 3.7% in- 
terest which were to be paid at the rate of 2,400,000 pesos per 
annum. The government complied with its obligations in 1924 
and fairly well in 1925 but after that it failed signally. As a 
result the company saw that some financial readjustment was 
obligatory. In 1925 it changed $115,086,319 of non-negotiable 
debt to affiliated companies to unadjusted credits thereby wip- 
ing out $7,127,819 of fixed charges and making it possible to 
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show a profit in the net income account for the first time in the 
history of the company. The following year, 1926, $63,140,703 
of interest due the Southern Pacific Company of the United 
States was written off and the book value of the road and its 
equipment reduced from $1 33,977,330 to $58,025,319. 

Despite these drastic moves 1927 and 1928 showed an operat- 
ing deficit. The year 1929 showed a net income of $451,509 but 
the next brought the depression and today the deficit remains, 
with the operating ratio becoming less favorable. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico, accordingly, represents an in- 
vestment of nearly $150,000,000 from which the investors have 
never received a penny of return and of which $60,000,000 has 
been definitely bade farewell. This loss is, of course, not to be 
shouldered entirely onto the Mexican government and the 
revolutions and it is to be noted also that the Southern Pacific 
officials have not given up the situation as hopeless. In a letter 
to the writer, Mr. L. G. Hoff, Traffic Manager with offices at 
Guadalajara, said, under date of October 7, 1933, 


The district served as compared with similar areas in the United States 
is scantily populated but is susceptible to extraordinary development. For 
a total length of 700 miles and with a varying width between the sea and 
the mountains of from 20 to 50 miles these rich alluvial plains in the States 
of Sonora, Sinaloa and Nayarit are watered by ten major rivers capable of 
irrigating millions of acres. While developments have been delayed through 
revolutions and political disturbances the potentialities of this region make 
it the future granary of Mexico and while in former years sugar and winter 
vegetables have been important sources of traffic, recently profitable and 
heavy production of wheat, tobacco, and sesame seed have indicated possi- 
bilities that with further development will be important. The diversity of 
traffic, taking the year 1932 as an example, compares favorably with many 
of our United States carriers. Of a total of 620,870 metric tons handled, 
411,706 were agricultural products of which winter vegetables represented 
only 73,000 tons, while cereals and flour amount to 114,000 tons. 

With the hearty codperation of the Mexican Government, which has 
established an important Agricultural Experiment Station in Sonora, and 
proposes shortly to commence the construction of a dam in the Yaqui River, 
the future development on the West Coast will within a few years be such 
as to supply the Republic with all necessary products and leave an important 
surplus for export. 
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Whether or not these optimistic prognostications will come 
true only the future will tell, but it is certainly to be expected 
that the Mexican government will coédperate. Railroad com- 
munication between the capital and the two politically tumul- 
tuous states of Sonora and Sinaloa is almost a necessity. It was 
for this reason that so much pressure was brought for the com- 
pletion of the Tepic-La Quemada gap and accordingly it 
would seem that the government would adopt at least a pater- 
nalistic attitude towards it. Unfortunately the Mexican leaders 
must always reckon with a labor body hostile to capital in 
general and especially towards that of “El Coloso del Norte” 
and it is this situation which provides complications to be con- 
sidered later. 

The last of the railroads to be discussed is the National 
Railways of Mexico. It, the largest system of Mexico, resulted 
from the dreams of Limantour the great finance minister of 
Porfirio Diaz. Jealous of the influence which foreign capital 
was acquiring and anxious to prevent an inevitable duplication 
of services, he began, late in 1906, the formation of plans which 
were consummated with the incorporation March 28, 1908, 
of acompany, owned 52% by the Mexican Government, which 
took over and was operating by March 1, 1909, the National 
Railroad Company, the Mexican Central Railway Company 
and the Hidalgo and Northeastern Railroad Company, a total 
of 5,430 miles. A year later came control of the stock of the 
Interoceanic Railway of Mexico including the Mexican East- 
ern Railway, Ltd., and the Mexican Southern Railway, Ltd. 
followed by that of the Mexican International Railroad Com- 
pany (June 30, 1910), the Vera Cruz to Isthmus Railroad 
Company (November 1, 1913), and the Pan-American Rail- 
road (March 1, 1914), with the result that when on August 
15, 1914, the government took charge of the National Railways 
some 8,075 miles or 12,300 kilometers of road fell into the hands 
of the Carranzistas. 

Up to this time the financial history of the National Rail- 
ways had been very satisfactory. Every one of the roads taken 
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over in the amalgamation had previously been able to meet 
fixed charges and in addition, on occasion, to pay a satisfactory 
dividend on the common stock. This condition was maintained 


TABLE 111 — NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Net Income Operating 
Pesos Ratio 
EAE eee SES ORE ee 1,267,143 
Raia. disniisiissliaaakvuibiiaeninss iebieaon 4,527,831 
Siac, BS RRS oe aE 2,557,871 
i inl es Kant 2,484,576 
BE a scctitaiieansesermnispesiblinnes ieadin 735,561 
Accumulated Deficit 

WOE R ee 28,736,661 
TT, ie ke canes UNO rare met aed 57,645,990 
Me eee Se cae eRe 74,062,893 
I ili icinsepailansiaeiisaiens acai 96,052,652 
a is ccniaticlnsiceciclansiniecnan 117,581,996 
aes 139,008,478 
SOI ioc cctedncnnmbstabtiicn nonin 169,445,025 
SOME a 192,918,019 
SOO D iii civ hiipsssrscdigbtiaaianins 216,231,317 98.21 
ROT i itbsiiiicsnininicievoiaipinalisbnmne rescue 239,520,460 90.47 
pT NEE aD Ea PROT UES oa 262,880,164 97.14 
NI cicsiliissndsaiadiaieenctinbeilinmn tinct 286,058,802 88.80 
no ae 291,962,704* 
MERRIER Ae 332,698,763 94.59** 
RCI Aa ite waa E85 347,981,873*** 85.39 
SI sins diligescsiceipnseaoichies suscal 353,109,919 81.15**** 
ili is Dh seynrcieiainis ein 367,696,738 86.62 
| REE ED ee we 385,538,884 83.12 
Or BARE? IA SERINE SE 386,972,199 100.72 


*Up to 1926 as of June 30. Afterwards as of December 31. 

** July 1, 1926 to December 31, 1927. 

*** According to Price, Waterhouse & Co., National Railways of Mexico, Report 
of their Financial Condition submitted to the International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico (New York, 1929), 15, the debit balance as of December 31, 1928, was pesos 
$49,065,523. 

**** Operating ratio for 1929-1931 supplied by the Chief Clerk of the National Rail- 
Ways at request of writer. This differs somewhat from that given in Moody's Manual. 


by the new company for the first five years of its existence and 
each June 30th saw a surplus available for dividends after all 
fixed charges had been met. All this was definitely ended by the 
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Decree of December 4, 1914, under which the properties of 
the company were taken over by the Constitutionalist govern- 
ment. The balance sheet of June 30, 1914, showed a deficit of 
28,736,661 pesos and each year since without exception has 
seen the figure increased. 

From 191§ to 1917 revolutions occurred with such regu- 
larity that all railroad operations except those of a destructive 
nature ceased. By 1918 some normality was secured and during 
Obregon’s administration the creditors were able to start ne- 
gotiations for the protection of their rights. It is impossible 
here to give an account of the agreements of 1922, 1925, 1930, 
and 1931 by which one piece of paper was substituted for 
another in the vain hope that a change in the color of the ink 
would enable the Mexican government to meet its obligations. 
The only practical result of the negotiations was the return of 
the National Railways to private management January 1, 1926, 
and for the next five years the annual deficit was reduced from 
an average of 23,000,000 pesos to about 15,000,000 pesos while 
the operating ratio was improved somewhat. The latter is rather 
surprising in view of the fact that receipts fell off, as com- 
pared with 1929, 8.67% in 1930, 21.47% in 1931, and 36.79% 
in 1932.° The total deficit as of December 31, 1932, carried to 
the balance sheet was 386,972,199 pesos gold and the smallness 
of the increase was made possible only by the cancellation of 
17,402,201 pesos of reserves. The year’s actual deficit was 
25,713,059 pesos, an increase of 15,000,000 over 1931. 

Such then is the lamentable financial state in which the rail- 
roads of Mexico find themselves today. A part of their diffi- 
culties is of course due to the world depression but even before 
1929 they had not been able to dig themselves out of the hole 
caused by the property damages suffered during the Huerta 
and Carranza regimes. And perhaps even more important as 
a retarding factor is the hostility towards corporations — es- 
pecially those the stockholders of which are foreigners — en- 
gendered by the revolution and put into concrete form by the 


® Statement of President Javier Sanchez Mejorada in Excelsior, July 20, 1932. 
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Constitution of 1917. As a result of this attitude the railroads 
are virtually helpless and unless this attitude changes their 
position seems hopeless. 

The first example of the deleterious effect of this attitude 
is the inability of the railroads to charge adequate rates for 
passenger travel. The average rate is 5 centavos per kilometer 
first class and 2.5 centavos per kilometer second class with 25% 
to 40% reductions for round trips and excursions. The meager- 
ness of this charge is best realized when it is noted that whereas 
before the Revolutions the peso was fairly constantly worth so 
cents in United States currency, today it fluctuates between 
25 cents and 30 cents. To make matters worse, second class 
traffic now constitutes 90% of the passenger mileage as against 
only 80% in 1914.”° Any effort to raise the rate would be met 
with immediate refusal particularly as regards second class 
fares. In fact, a Commission headed by General Calles and 
Mariano Cabrera met in the latter part of 1932 to consider 
the situation of the National Railway and it was reported ac- 
tually discussed the advisability of lowering passenger rates.” 

In this connection it is to be noted that the railroads to some 
extent are suffering from the competition of the automobile and 
the truck. The Mexican Railway’s decrease in passenger traffic 
is unquestionably due in large measure to the construction of 
highways from Mexico City to Puebla and Pachuca and the 
National Railways have been hurt in similar fashion by roads 
to Cuernavaca and Toluca. In this connection Table Iv is of 
interest but it is to be noted that the decrease in passenger 
trafic is probably relatively less than in the United States. 
Even where the roads are poor, as between Mazatlan and 
Rosario, bus travel is increasing especially during the dry 
season. The Mexican has a very great fondness for automobiles 
and a consequent willingness to ride in and an ability to keep 
moving the most delapidated ready-for-the-junk-pile sort of 
equipage. It is only fair to say, however, that some of the lines, 


10 This statement is based on the Annual Reports of the Mexican Railway and from 
Personal observation the writer believes they hold true for the other lines. 
11 Excelsior, November 7, 1932. 
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i.e., between the capital and Pachuca and Puebla, are the equal 
of the best American motor transit companies. Whether or not 
the Mexican railroads will be able to meet this competition 
it is impossible to say, but the Southern Pacific of Mexico has 
taken a leaf from the experience of the United States’ roads 
and in the last two months has established track motorbus 
service between Mazatlan and Acaponeta (a distance of 148 
kilometers) with the object of preventing additional inroads 
into its passenger revenues. The first two months results are 
said to have been quite satisfactory.” 


TABLE IV 
Number of passengers carried 1926 to 1932 by Mexican Railway Company, Ltd. 
SOUP i... ccoscgsitdioesiessosbopsuccnsssdusnuckndsseasiiiial duticdneielneananadiaee 2,653,528 
I areal eh eaca canicdaptorsnincilpaloiacs ouhailibisia pala NGA E IIS 2,373,289 
eae i en Se RO MO erie oe eC RO cs OR RE RTE 2,367,584 
Wc tte IE GE te ht ORE Fe, SOE GUI Bse see OR ere 2,274,318 
PEON gS LORT GE SR Coe aMaS Oe ERE PPP BSS EAST SCE 1,981,813 
ME iii ss cab ahdeschiesde sila niaiitall bball valicinta allies aii iaiaciaaiaaa 1,604,468 
BRIO | scncivnsnnsshidanenssniciopeie bess iad Ciies ic chedcescesSihaienes te Haniel hia calles 1,426,942 


This anti-corporation attitude also affects the railroad’s 
freight income for it makes it difficult for them to stop what 
for want of a better term might be called “freight bootleg- 
ging.” On a trip from Mexico to Vera Cruz the writer talked 
at some length with a peon woman who was taking as personal 
luggage from San Andres to El Rio (60 kilometers) 45 kilos 
(100 pounds) of potatoes which she expected to sell at a price 
which after paying her train fare and all other expenses would 
leave her a profit of one centavo per kilo. She intended to 
invest her money in tropical fruits, return to San Andres with 
them as hand baggage, and make another profit of 50 centavos. 
At the same station (San Andres) a peon got on the train with 
12 packages of merchandise which his friends passed in to him 
through the windows. Judging from the grunting attached to 
the loading and unloading operations (the latter at Maltrato, 
so kilometers down the line) the 12 packages must have 


12 Information supplied under date of October 7, 1933, by Mr. Hoff, supra cit. 
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averaged well over 20 pounds each which meant that the enter- 
prising ambulatory merchant took with him as personal bag- 
gage over 200 lbs. of goods which should have properly paid 
freight charges. A little later these incidents were related to 
Sr. Edmundo Castillo, the chief clerk of the Mexican Railway 
Company, and his only comment was that the traveling public 
was so accustomed to such an abuse of privilege that nothing 
could be done about it. Similar incidents were noted on the 
National Railways but on the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
this feature seemed to be policed more closely and passengers 
carrying articles under the guise of baggage that should prop- 
erly, according to regulations, move by freight or express were 
required to turn them over for freight or express movement. 

Finally the railroads are almost estopped from making any 
changes in their systems by which a reduction in the number 
of employees might be effected and also from making any 
reduction in wages. An interesting example of the first problem 
took place recently on the Mexican Railway. Towards the end 
of 1931 a scheme was put under way for the concentration of 
all repairs to steam locomotives at Apizaco. The first steps 
resulted in the displacement of 150 men who became redundant 
under the new arrangement and the saving of 28,000 pesos per 
month in wages. * The railroad employees immediately threat- 
ened a strike, demanded and secured the right to study the 
books of the company to see if it was justified in lowering wages 
and in moving men from Orizaba to Apizaco, and brought 
it about that the company changed its plans and for the time 
being abandoned the scheme. 

The best example of the inability of the railroads to cope 
with the labor situation in Mexico is the strike which occurred 
on the Southern Pacific of Mexico in the summer of 1932. 
Until the recent diversification of products in Sonora and 
Sinaloa spoken of above by Mr. Hoff, the handling of vege- 
tables exported to the United States and Canada constituted 


18 The Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., Report of the Proceedings of the 134th Ordinary 
General Meeting (London, 1932), 4 
14 Excelsior, December 17, 1932. 
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a large percentage of the railroad’s business and generally took 
place almost altogether within the first four months of the year. 
In 1930, when the railroad showed a profit for the year of 82,855 
pesos, the first five months showed a profit of 1,074,766 pesos. 
The year 1931 had a loss of 1,084,677 pesos despite a profit of 
894,203 pesos for the first five months. When the first five 
months of 1932 showed a profit of only 437,442 pesos it was seen 
that something drastic had to be done to prevent a huge deficit 
for the year. 

In order to help the company as far as possible in balancing 
its budget the officers voluatarily accepted a reduction of 10% 
in their salaries, effective January 1, 1932; and on June Ist 
those salaries which for years had been paid in United States 
currency were converted into Mexican currency at the rate of 
2.65 pesos for one dollar. This resulted in a total reduction of 
salaries of officers of more than 30% since the actual exchange 
rates averaged 3.65 pesos per dollar and made the scale of 
salaries paid the officers considerably lower than those paid 
by the National Railways of Mexico.” 

At the same time the company presented a request to its 
employees that they voluntarily accept a 10% cut in wages, and 
announced its intention of presenting a petition to this effect 
to the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. On the 
15th of June the unions refused this request and called a general 
strike for June 27th unless the company should withdraw its 
request for a reduction of wages and should agree not to present 
a petition to this effect to the Federal Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. ** The company was thus faced with the fact that 
the labor leaders were trying to establish the principle that 
while employees of other industries might have their wages 
reduced and their privileges curtailed and might be subject to 
other adjustments brought about by conditions beyond the 
control of anyone, railway employees must be paid not less 
than the existing scale of wages regardless of the economic 


15 Statement of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, Mexico City, June 30, 1932. 
Manuscript given to the author. 
16 El Informador, Guadalajara, June 26, 1932; Manuscript, supra cit. 
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condition of the industry. The brazenness of the labor attitude 
is especially clear in view of the fact that engineers and conduc- 
tors on Mexican railways receive from 450 to 600 pesos per 
month and other employees are paid on a similar scale.” There 
was therefore nothing for the Southern Pacific to do but remain 
adamant and June 27th the company se paralizo. 

The strike started with all due formalities. Government 
officials locked the safes and offices of the company at Guada- 
lajara and the employees generally acted as though it were 
a fiesta occasion. Public opinion seemed about equally divided 
and it was commonly felt that the strike would not last long. 
On the west coast, however, as the days went by and all the 
area west of Guadalajara was almost completely isolated a 
major disaster appeared imminent. Many of the small towns 
along the railroad depended on it very largely for the basic 
foodstuffs, beans and maize, and the threat of starvation became 
very real. 

In Mexico City it was daily reported that discussions between 
railroad officials, labor leaders and the Secretariats of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, and of Communications and Public 
Works were going on and it was regularly announced that 
something definite would be done mafiana. The man in the 
street, however, seemed to think nothing would happen till 
General Calles returned to Mexico City (he then being in the 
United States on account of his wife’s health) and that when 
he did return, the Southern Pacific strike as well as that of the 
tramway men in the capital which started June 25th would 
end muy pronto. That the General would not be too favorable 
to the strikers was also common opinion and that perhaps ex- 
plains the bitterness manifested July 18th at a meeting of the 
Camara del Trabajo when several speakers plainly accused the 
Junta Federal de Conciliacién y Arbitraje of partiality towards 
the corporations. As regards the Southern Pacific a member of 
the Confederacioén de Transportes made a number of charges 
which show the psychology of the Mexican labor element. He 
17 Data supplied by Edmundo Castillo, Chief Clerk of the Mexican Railway. 
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stated that the Southern Pacific paid the lowest salaries of 
any railroad company, that 75% of its technical employees 
were foreigners when they might just as well be Mexicans, and 
that the company paid the foreigners in dollars and the Mexi- 
cans in silver. He denounced the railroad’s practice of setting 
aside each year 1,200,000 pesos to amortize its capital since 
such an act “no se jubila alos Mexicanos y si alos estranjeros” 
and complained that the company did not own its own equip- 
ment but paid the North American company “una cantidad 
fabulosa” for its use. Finally he accused the Southern Pacific 
of deliberate juggling of accounts (“‘malavarismo de nimeros’’) 
in order to make its financial situation seem worse than it was. 
Another speaker openly advised violence —- the more damage 
the better for “Una huelga debe ser radical para que se resuelva 
pronto.” The session ended by the chamber’s voting to sustain 
the strikers and calling for a vast labor manifestation the fol- 
lowing Sunday as “prueba de solidaridad con el movimiento 
huelgistico del Sud Pacifico.” * 

General Calles eventually returned to Mexico City ® and 
changes were made in the personnel of the Junta Federal de 
Conciliacién y Arbitraje. Accordingly on the morning of the 
19th of July the tramway strike was adjudged legal but un- 
justifiable. The trainmen were ordered back to work under 
penalty of losing their positions and the company was absolved 
from payment of wages during the strike. The same day Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio announced that while the Southern Pacific 
strike was legal (it was so declared by the above mentioned 
Junta) the rights of the public demanded that service be ¢e- 
sumed and ordered the Secretary of Communications and 
Public Works to effect such resumption without injury to the 


18 Excelsior, July 19, 1932. 

19 It was reported in the capital that when Calles reached Mexico City he was met 
by a delegation of labor leaders who told him that 25,000 laborers were looking to him 
for justice. “25,000 are they?” asked the General. “Well, I guess we can find 25,000 
telegraph poles to hang them on if they don’t go to work,” was his laconic reply. The 
writer does not vouch for this undoubtedly apocryphal bit of gossip but the fact that 
it was circulated shows that Calles is by no means under the thumb of the laborites. 
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rights of the strikers and if necessary to go so far as to administer 
the railroad himself.” The latter became necessary for the 
Junta announced that it would be at least two weeks before it 
could settle the issues of the strike. 

The President’s statement was greeted with universal ac- 
claim. On the 22nd Mariano Cabrera, sub-secretary of the 
Department of Communications and Public Works left for 
Guadalajara and on Saturday, the 23rd, trains began to run. 
At Tepic and Mazatlan the reopening of traffic served as an 
excuse for balls and fiestas in which public officials joyously 
participated. The glee of the strikers at returning to work was 
so great that no untoward incidents of any sort arose and July 
27th Walter Douglas, a director of the parent company and 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, reached Mexico City and announced his approval 
of the government’s action, stating that the company would not 
file suit for the attachment and operation of its property pend- - 
ing final settlement of the strike.” 

The government continued to run the railroads until Sep- 
tember 28th when with a simple ceremony at Guadalajara, 
Mariano Cabrera relinquished his control. This followed the 
signing on September 24th and the delivery to the Secretary 
of Communications and Public Works on September 25th of 
an agreement between the employees’ representatives and the 
railroad officials under which the strike was to be called off 
and the company was to take possession of its properties. The 
agreement provided for an adjudicatory commission of four 
with an arbiter chosen by common consent whose decision 
should be final. The points to be considered by this commission 
were: 


1. The complaints of the strikers against President H. B. Titcomb and 
their demand for his removal. 

2. The justice of the strike and the obligation of the company to pay 
wages during the period of the strike. 





20 Excelsior, July 20, 1932. 
21 Excelsior, July 23-29, 1932. 
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3. The right of the company to reduce salaries and wages 10 per cent. 
4. The right of the company to dismiss 183 employees in the Maintenance 
of Way department whose services were not needed.” 


Under the direction of Primo Villa Michel, Secretary of 
Commerce, Labor, and Industry, the commission took up its 
tasks and on December 3rd a decision was made public. The 
Southern Pacific Company was absolved from payment of 
employees’ salaries and wages during the strike period and 
was authorized to use foreigners in directing positions but 
was denied the right to use them in technical or administrative 
positions.” The company’s two most important claims, the 
right to dismiss the 183 unnecessary employees and to reduce 
wages was denied by the arbiter “por estimarse que la empresa 
no esta en condiciones de necesitarla para la vida y sostenimi- 
ento del negocio.” ™ As regards the former claim, it is only 
fair to add that the arbiter had no choice as this question was 
covered by Article 175 of the Labor Law, and in regard to the 
latter he modified his decision to the effect that if the traffic 
continued in reduced volume that the company would be 
authorized to reopen the question of the reduction of wages 
and the dismissal of unnecessary employees before the Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration.” 

The conclusion then of one who in 1933 studies the balance 
sheets of the Mexican railroads is that their situation is most 
unhappy. The Mexican National is getting deeper into bank- 
ruptcy every year. The Mexican Railway could be saved if 
the government could and would meet its obligations to the 
company but that prospect is slight in view of National’s con- 
tinuing deficit. The three lesser railroads can get nowhere until 
prosperity returns to Mexico: The only company for which 
there is even a slight hope seems to be the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico for the increased local demand for the products of the 
West Coast due to the exhaustion of the soil in the central valley 


22 Excelsior, September 24-28, 1932. 
28 President Titcomb had already resigned. New York Times, October 18, 1932. 
24 Excelsior, December 4, 1932. 
251. J. Hoff manuscript, supra cit. 
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of Mexico makes probable an increase of that company’s freight 
tonnage. 

Coupled with the economic difficulties is the anti-corpora- 
tion attitude of the Mexican populace, the direct outcome of 
those years of strife which caused the physical deterioration of 
the roads and then culminated in their political ruination 
through the Constitution of 1917. If a large measure of good 
times should come to Mexico the railroads might be given a 
chance to improve their financial situation but any improve- 
ment will not be through sacrifice on the part of the Mexican 
people or their government. In short, it seems that for some 
time to come the vender of red ink can count on a steady de- 
mand from the accounting departments of the railroads of 
Mexico. 

OscooD HARDY 
Occidental College 





The Background of the Riel Rebellions 


Jonas A. Jonasson 


The roots of the Riel Rebellions lie deep in the history of 
British North America. The disturbances were essentially the 
clashes of forces which had their inception a century or more 
before the uprising on the Red River in the present province 
of Manitoba. Individuals on the immediate scene were, to a 
large extent, spokesmen for the factions struggling for control 
of a virtually unexploited empire in the heart of the continent. 

Before 1870 the area between Lake Superior, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Arctic rivers was the domain of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and literally a “Great Lone Land.” 
Throughout most of the region life continued as it had for 
centuries. Only at strategic places along the more important 
watercourses primitive fur marts foretold the passing of the 
old order without revealing the transitory nature of the new. 
In this land of magnificent distances the barely perceptible 
rising tide of Caucasian blood and European culture met, and 
usually mingled with, that native to the soil. 

The only important community not based solely on the fur 
trade was that which centered at Fort Garry, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company post on the present site of Winnipeg. Its first 
white settlers were agents of the rival Hudson’s Bay and North- 
west Companies, but in 1812 colonists arrived to occupy the 
tract recently purchased by Thomas, Earl of Selkirk, and the 
settlement early assumed a rather cosmopolitan nature. There 
were Irish, English, French, Scotch, German, and Swiss resi- 
dents in appreciable numbers. The largest and by far the most 
important group, however, was composed of the Métis, or half- 
breed descendants of Indian mothers and white fathers. The 
racial character of even this element was varied, for both the 
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French-Canadian coureurs de bois and the Scotch and English 
servants of the fur companies found mates among the abo- 
rigines. The Métis groups tended to remain apart from the 
others, and in this contiguous settlement of diverse and unas- 
similated racial and religious elements were the seeds of serious 
unrest.” 

This unfortunate ethnic condition was quite similar to that 
which had long existed in Canada, and with which it almost 
immediately became involved. Only one year after the arrival 
of the English at Jamestown in Virginia, the French estab- 
lished themselves on the banks of the St. Lawrence in Quebec. 
For a century and a half there was intermittent strife between 
them and the British to the south, though in some cases the 
clashes were but the colonial phases of European conflicts. In 
1763 when, as a result of the French and Indian War, Canada 
became British, Upper Canada, which later became Ontario, 
was as yet unoccupied, and in culture the settlers of Lower 
Canada or Quebec remained French. Toward them the atti- 
tude of the British government, as shown in the Quebec Act 
of 1774, was liberal. Less than a decade later the successful 
rebellion of the thirteen English colonies brought into being 
a new sovereign state south of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes, and at the same time caused the influx into Ontario of 
large numbers of Loyalists who preferred to move into the 
wilderness rather than continue to live in a land whose inde- 
pendence they had opposed at the cost of wholesale confiscation 
of their property and of considerable risk to their lives. It is 
thus apparent that after the American Revolution the popula- 
tion of British North America was composed of two entirely 
different and traditionally hostile groups. No subsequent politi- 
cal changes removed the mutual distrust of the French in 
Quebec and the British in Ontario. 

This antagonism, often fundamental and never wholly absent 
from Canadian politics, on the contrary, was aggravated by 


1 Alexander Begg, History of the Northwest (Toronto, 1895), 1, 108, 198. Hereafter 
cited as Begg, Northwest; G. Mercer Adam, The Canadian Northwest (Toronto, 1885), 
167-168 ; Alexander Taché, Sketch of the Northwest of America (Montreal, 1870), 93-97. 
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the apparent clash of racial and economic interests in the Red 
River region, which each provincial group assumed that the 
other desired exclusively to control. Ties of language and 
religion bound the French Métis to their Quebec kindred who 
hoped to establish a stronghold of French culture and Catholi- 
cism in the West. At the same time Ontario settlers and capital 
were becoming increasingly important factors in the growth 
of the Red River settlement. The Canadian struggle for ad- 
vantage on the frontier was still further complicated by Ameri- 
can interest, a factor whose real importance was neither constant 
nor clearly evident. It was not entirely a coincidence, however, 
that the réle played by Americans became increasingly signifi- 
cant as the power of the Hudson’s Bay Company declined. 

During the entire period of the United States’ expansion to 
the Pacific and until after the purchase of Alaska the Company 
was not only the source of governmental authority in Rupert’s 
Land, as the region between Ontario and the Rocky Mountains 
was called, but it was likewise the base upon which most of the 
economic institutions rested. Its primary purpose was to profit 
from the fur trade, and all other interests were subordinated to 
that end. Such a policy was certain to arouse opposition, and 
much of what appeared to be resentment because of an unsatis- 
factory government was in reality an expression of economic 
antagonism toward a great commercial organization whose 
disadvantages to individuals were more apparent than its bene- 
fits to the community. After 1849 the monopolistic rights of the 
Company were tacitly disregarded and the settlement experi- 
enced a normal growth. Trade with the Mississippi valley 
increased rapidly, and with it American interest in develop- 
ments north of the forty-ninth parallel.? 

Economic ties between Minnesota and Rupert’s Land were 
tending to make the Red River valley a commercial unit arti- 
ficially divided by a political boundary. On both sides of the 
border annexation to the United States was discussed, and in 


2 Begg, Northwest, t, 223-224; Joseph James Hargrave, Red River (Montreal, 1871), 
159-160, 179-180; Taché, of. cit., 45, 82. 
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1868 the Minnesota legislature formally declared itself in favor 
of the acquisition of all the territory between that state and 
Alaska. This sentiment was strongest among those whose in- 
terests were directly involved, but it may also be considered 
a mild recurrence of that land hunger which one or two decades 
earlier had produced the watchwords “Manifest Destiny” and 
“Fifty-four forty or Fight!” There was never any probability 
that the region would become part of the United States, but it 
is natural that the mere possibility of such a union should 
cause nervousness in Canada. The ease with which political 
sovereignty in Texas and Oregon had followed economic pene- 
tration was well remembered by the northern neighbors of the 
Republic.® 

Canadian interest in a close union with Rupert’s Land be- 
came evident long before the formation of the Dominion in 
1867. It was felt that the migration of Canadians into the 
United States was a national loss which could be prevented by 
opening British territory in the West to easy settlement. The 
rapid growth of Minnesota in the fifties simply emphasized 
the desirability of the adjacent Red River region for this pur- 
pose. Before the end of the decade the increasingly insistent 
demand that the entire region north of the boundary as fixed in 
1818 should be united to the provinces had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Government and had resulted in the ex- 
ploration of the area as far west as the Saskatchewan by a 
Canadian expedition in 1858. These activities did not in them- 
selves bring about the desired changes and soon the task of 
creating a federal union of the British provinces overshadowed 
that of determining the destiny of Rupert’s Land.* 


3 United States, Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 40 Cong., 2 sess., no. 68; Macdonald 
to Watkins, March 27, 1865, Joseph Pope, Memoirs of the Right Honorable Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada 
(Ottawa, n.d.), u, 43; Nor Wester (Winnipeg), September 28, 1860, February 5, 19, 
March 19, September 11, 1862. 

*Canada, Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, 1857, 
Appendix 17; Begg, Northwest, 1, 307-333; Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 42; 
Henry Y. Hind, Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857 
and of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition of 1858 (London, 1860), 
I, 182-183, 222-223; Pope, of. cit., 43. 
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The desire for westward expansion was never extinguished 
but merely remained dormant in the face of the more immedi- 
ately pressing problem of federation. It is, then, not surprising 
that in 1868 the year-old Dominion should begin negotiations 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, through the medium of the 
Imperial Government, for the transfer of its territories. After 
many months of bickering it was agreed that in return for its 
rights in Rupert’s Land the Company should receive £300,000 
and be permitted to retain properties and franchises of con- 
siderable value. It was expected that the actual transfer of 
title would take place on December 1, 1869, and the Canadian 
authorities, anticipating no difficulties, hastened preparations 
for the change.° | 

Even before the completion of the negotiations with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company fifteen thousand dollars were appro- 
priated for road construction between the Lake of the Woods 
and Fort Garry. This project was intended to serve the dual 
purpose of affording relief to the famine stricken Red River 
settlement and of making it more easily accessible over an All- 
Canadian route. In 1869 Dominion land surveyors were sent 
to mark off the more desirable sections in preparation for the 
expected influx of settlers from Canada. In September of the 
same year William McDougall, the Dominion Minister of 
Public Works, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Rupert’s 
Land, and almost at once started west to assume control upon 
the legal transfer of the region to Canada.° 

In spite of these preparations the Dominion authorities had 
disregarded the warning of the Imperial Government that 
care should be taken to satisfy the people of Rupert’s Land of 
the friendly interest of the Canadian government in their well 
being. The need for a policy of conciliation should have been 
apparent, for the resident agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were not enthusiastic about the change and the French Métis 


5 Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 25, 4-5, 19-20, 27-38; Pope, of. cit., 43-49; 
Canada, Sessional Papers, 1870, no. 12, 144-145; Young to Granville, August 25, 1869, 
Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1870, no. C-207, 1. 

6 Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 20, 4-6; ibid., 1870, no. 12, 152-153. 
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feared that it would make them a permanent minority domi- 
nated by an unfriendly element from Ontario. This racial 
suspicion was greatly strengthened by the unwise actions of 
Canadian sympathizers and government employees who, by 
staking out choice tracts of land for friends in Ontario and by 
exaggerating the importance of the changed status of the com- 
munity, led the credulous Métis to believe that the political 
transfer would be followed by an economic upheaval in which 
they would lose their hard earned property. The failure to 
definitely counteract these natural fears was a costly blunder, 
for it was the immediate cause of the armed opposition to the 
first westward extension of the Dominion of Canada." 

In the background of the Riel Rebellions the clashes of 
persons were much less important than the conflict of forces 
of which outstanding individuals were the spokesmen or the 
symbols. At the beginning of the open disturbance, however, 
three men loomed large as the representatives and focal points 
of three divergent interests. Years of experience on the prairies 
had given John MacTavish an unusual understanding of the 
people of Red River, but he was then a dying man acting as the 
chief officer of the already expiring and relatively impotent 
government established by the Hudson’s Bay Company.® In 
the arrogance of William McDougall, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-Elect, the blundering attitude of the Canadian Govern- 
ment was reflected with more accuracy than citizens of the 
Dominion were prone to admit. That his injudicious acts were 
scathingly disavowed by the Ottawa authorities does not alter 
the fact that the great error of both was the failure to consider 
the desires and fears of the inhabitants of Rupert’s Land until 
forced to do so. The third and most important figure is that 


TGranville to Young, April ro, 1869, Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 25, 38; 
Beckles Willson, The Great Company, 1667-1871 (London, 1900), I, 299; Pope, of. cit., 
i, 50-51; Canada, Parliamentary Debates (1870), 189; C. W. Boulton, Reminiscences 
of the Northwest Rebellion, With a Record of the Raising of Her Majesty's tooth 
Regiment in Canada, and a Chapter on Canadian Social and Political Life (Toronto, 
1886), 55-59. 

®Canada, Sessional Papers, 169, no. 25, 2-3; Alexander Begg, The Creation of 
Manitoba; or, A History of the Red River Troubles (Toronto, 1871), 13-14. 
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of Louis Riel, a twenty-five year old Métis who because of a 
superior native endowment and because of his travel and edu- 
cation in Canada was a natural leader among his kinsmen. He 
was of medium height and rather stocky, with a large head 
whose most pronounced features were his restless piercing 
eyes. In him were baffling contrasts of intellectual and emo- 
tional character Along with considerable capacity for thought 
and unquestioned forensic powers he displayed an excessive 
vanity, a lack of moderation and an inability to compromise. 
Before 1869 he had tried various occupations including those 
of buffalo hunter, freighter and school teacher, but had attained 
only moderate success. None of these activities afforded suffi- 
cient outlet for his crusading zeal, and it was with satisfaction 
that he found himself the spokesman of the Métis in their fight 
against supposed exploitation by an outside power. It seems 
certain, however, that he was unaware of the far-reaching re- 
sults which might follow vigorous Métis opposition to Cana- 
dian control of Rupert’s Land. It is incorrect to consider him 
the instigator of the Red River disturbance; he merely assumed 
the leadership of an already discontented group and guided 
it according to his impulses and more matured judgments.’ 

With the narrative of the first Riel Rebellion, the establish- 
ment of the province of Manitoba, and the long involved after- 
math of the troubles in the Northwest we are not here con- 
cerned. The interests at stake were vastly greater than the 
property rights of the Métis on the frontier. These considera- 
tions were but the immediate causes of a recurrence of the 
conflict whose roots lie ultimately in the peculiar ethnic origins 
of the Dominion and in the simultaneous westward movement 
of the frontier in the United States and Canada. 

Fifteen years later on the banks of the Saskatchewan these 
forces again arose and brought the young Dominion to another 
grave crisis. After the establishment of the new régime in 
Manitoba hundreds of the French Métis became dissatisfied 


® Begg, Northwest, 1, 401; Boulton, of. cit., 73, 90-91; A. G. Morice, O.M.L., History 
of the Catholic Church in Western Canada from Lake Superior to the Pacific, 1659-1895 
(Toronto, 1910), I, 10-11. 
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and moved into the Northwest Territories. There the hard- 
ships incident to pioneering, and the memories of concessions 
secured in 1870, prompted them to seek assistance from the 
Dominion Government. Most of their requests were based on 
economic considerations, although later this originally simple 
root was almost completely hidden in a maze of political, re- 
ligious and racial controversy. In the beginning the most usual 
petitions were for land surveys giving each settler a narrow 
frontage on a river or lake, as had been the practice among the 
French in Quebec and on the Red River, and for generous 
grants to the Métis to extinguish their aboriginal title to the soil. 
This desire for compensation was the direct result of similar 
concessions in Manitoba, where 1,400,000 acres of land were 
reserved for distribution among the Métis residing in the region 
on the date of its transfer to Canada. Each Métis child was 
given 240 acres and each head of a family 160 acres besides the 
title to the land then occupied. Actual distribution was in the 
form of land scrip, which frequently was quickly sold for 
much less than its real value. The fact that large numbers of the 
Claimants in the Northwest Territories had already received 
compensation in Manitoba apparently did not make many 
hesitate to seek another grant. In this purpose the Métis were 
encouraged by their white neighbors whose dreams of sudden 
riches had been shattered when the route of the Canadian Pa- 
cific passed far to the south of them but who still hoped that the 
free circulation of land scrip would bring prosperity.” 
Governmental conditions in the Northwest also were unsatis- 
factory. Although the region was not entirely self-governing 
there was a measure of autonomy and the appointive Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and partially elective Council understood the 
people and had their interests at heart. The final authority, 
however, was vested in the Dominion government. The officials 
at Ottawa repeated their blunder of 1869 by making no per- 
sistent attempts to win the confidence of the Métis, and by fail- 


1°Canada, Sessional Papers, 1886, no. 45a, 3-16, 36-38; ibid., 1885, no. 116e, 10, 12, 
21-23; The Prince Albert Times (Prince Albert, N.W.T.), November 14, December 
24, 1884; Canada, Statutes, 33 Victoria, chap. 3, sec. 32. 
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ing to give their alleged grievances serious and timely con- 
sideration. They had no consistent Northwest policy and the 
actual or imagined needs of eleven thousand people living on 
a distant frontier and without any vote in the Dominion par- 
liament were grossly neglected.” 

The futility of delegations and petitions had been amply 
proved when the Métis turned to the man who fifteen years 
before had led them in a successful fight against what they 
considered oppression by the expanding Dominion. For some 
years Louis Riel had been living quietly and inconspicuously 
in Montana, where in 1883 he had become an American citizen. 
Even there he did not lose interest in the Métis problem, and 
doubtless brooded over the injustice he felt had been imposed 
upon his people. His mind was already slightly unbalanced 
when, in June, 1884, he accepted the invitation to lead the mal- 
contents of the Saskatchewan valley. At first this mental defi- 
ciency was not evident for his agitation was peaceful, with 
much insistence on legal forms, but the drift toward violence 
soon began. Instead of pacifying the people he magnified the 
dangers confronting them, secured a strong personal following, 
defied the Church, and precipitated armed conflict with 
Canada.” 

The West was more than merely the field on which the cul- 
ture of the Caucasian overwhelmed the barbarism of the In- 
dian, and the settled life of the agriculturist superseded the 
more primitive economy of the fur trader; it was also the 
battleground of fears and prejudices originating in French 
Catholic Quebec and English Protestant Ontario. The Riel 
Rebellions were made possible by the conflicting interests of 


11 Begg, Northwest, u, 229-250; Canada, Statutes, 43 Victoria, chap. 25, secs. §, 15; 
Northwest Territories, Journals of the Council of the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
1877-1885 passim; Morice, of. cit., u, 166. 

12 United States, Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 50 Cong., 2 sess., no. 11; White 
to Irvine, June 10, 1884, Macdonald Papers, Northwest Rebellion, u, 398-399; Canada, 
Sessional Papers, 1886, no. 52c, 386-387; Riel to Fiset, June 15, 1885, Canada, Parlia- 
mentary Debates (1885), 3186; Keenan to Crozier, September 25, 1884, Canada, Ses- 
sional Papers, 1885, no. 116f, 103; Undated Minutes of the Métis Council, Riel Papers, 
in the Public Archives of Canada. 
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n- widely diverse elements in Canada and owe their importance 
he to the absence of a mature nationalism in the Dominion.” 


ir- | Jonas A. JoNASSON 
Linfield College 
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The Struggle for Control of the China Trade 
| during the Eighteenth Century 


E. H. Pritchard 


As the 17th century drew to a close, England and France 
began a competition for the China trade which was to last 
throughout the succeeding century. The French were the first 
to establish a successful factory at Canton, although the Old 
London East India Company for the past thirty years had 
carried on a desultory trade at Amoy and Taiwan (on the 
Island of Formosa).* In March, 1698, the ship Amphitrite, 
dispatched by the newly organized Compagnie de la Chine 
under the pretense of returning to China the Imperial Envoy 
Pére Bouvet, sailed from La Rochelle on a commercial voyage 
to China. She reached Canton in November, and with the aid 
of the Jesuit was able to open a successful trade.” Eleven months 
later the Macclesfield, sailing for the newly organized English 
East India Company, reached Canton and established the first 
permanent English factory there.’ 

Four more ships were sent out by the French company before 
the War of the Spanish Succession put an end to its activities. 
During the next twenty years two separate groups of French 
merchants were organized to trade to China, but from avail- 
able sources it does not appear that they sent out more than 


1 Mss. India Office, China Materials (1596-1701), 1-v. In the future India Office will 
be abbreviated I.0. 

2 Ernst Arthur Voretzsch, Francois Froger Relation du premier voyage des Francois 
a la Chine fait en 1698, 1609 et 1700 sur le vaisseau L’Amphitrite (Leipzig, 1926); 
Saxe Bannister, A Journal of the First French Embassy to China, 1698-1700 (London, 
1859) ; Gio Ghirardini, Relation du voyage fait a la Chine sur le vaisseau ? Amphitrite 
en 1698 (Paris, 1700). 

8 Mss. I.0., China Materials (1694-1702), v-v1; H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East 
India Company Trading to China (Oxford, 1926-29), 1, 85-98. 
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a dozen ships.* Thanks to their superiority on the seas, the 
English enjoyed more favorable success. Between 1702 and 
1709 the London and English East India companies were fused 
to form the United East India Company, and prior to 1720 
it enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the China trade. During the 
first two decades of the 18th century it sent no less than forty- 
nine ships to China. Some of these early ships traded at Chusan 
and Amoy, but by 1710 practically all trade had gravitated to 
Canton, which continued to be the sole mart for foreign com- 
merce until 1842 despite various efforts of the English at later 
dates to open trade at other ports.° 

The British company’s monopoly, however, was not to go 
long unchallenged. In 1719 and 1720 all of the existing com- 
panies in France with overseas monopolies were united in the 
great Compagnie des Inde, whose first ship appears to have 
reached China in 1722. It thenceforward carried on a lively 
competition with the English.® Other rival organizations more- 
over soon made their appearance. These companies originated 
partially because of the dissatisfaction of certain English mer- 
chants with the exclusive monopoly of the East India Company 
and partially because of the changes which were taking place 
in the character of the China trade. The first British ships 
which went to China were after raw and woven silk in the 
main, but by 1720 tea had come to be of equal importance, and 
was soon to replace silk as the largest item in the trade. In 1700 
the British exported but 160 piculs of tea from China, but in 
1722 they exported 5,500 piculs.’ 


*Henri Cordier, La France en Chine aux dix-huitidme sidcle (Paris, 1883), xiii; 
C. Madrolle, Les premieres voyages francais a la Chine, La Compagnie de la Chine, 
1698-1719 (Paris, 1901), 54ff; David Macpherson, History of European Commerce 
with India (London, 1812), 264-74; Morse, Chronicles, 1, 157. 

5 Mss. 1.0., China Materials (1699-1725), vi-vi1; Morse, Chronicle, 1, 99-160 and 
table of ships given in the back. 

® Guillaume Thomas Raynal, Histoire . . . du commerce des européens dans les deux 
Indes (Geneve, 1780), 1, 484ff; Abbé Morellet, Memoire sur la Compagnie des Inde 
(Paris, 1787) ; Macpherson, India, 264-74; Morse, Chronicle, 1, 174. 

7 Morse, Chronicle, 1, 97, 172. The picul, a Chinese unit of measure, equalled 133 1/3 
pounds weight. 
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Encouraged by the possibilities of supplying a Continental 
market with Chinese products and furnishing smugglers with 
tea for the British market, a group of malcontents in England 
organized a company at Ostend in 1717, and six years later 
were officially granted a charter by the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Diplomatic protests by England and Holland and penal legis- 
lation in England against English citizens who should go to 
the East under foreign patent and in violation of the company’s 
monopoly failed to put an end to the organization. Its first two 
ships reached China in 1720, and despite the commercial oppo- 
sition of the British they obtained satisfactory cargoes. Seven 
more ships were sent out by the Imperial Company before 
England finally obtained its dissolution in 1727 in return for 
her agreement to the Pragmatic Sanction.*® 

The Dutch East India Company had long carried on an 
indirect intercourse with China by means of the junk trade to 
Batavia, but in 1728 they decided to open a direct commerce. 
The following year two ships initiated a successful trade at 
Canton despite the English company’s instructions to its super- 
cargoes to impede them in every way, to spoil their market, 
and to make them miss their monsoon.’ Denmark and Sweden 
were also attracted by the lucrative prospects of the China 
trade, while the abolition of the Imperial Company set adrift 
both experienced traders and capital which could be drawn 
into Danish or Swedish service. Consequently in April, 1728, 
the defunct Danish East India Company was given power to 
assume new partners, and in 1732 it was given a new charter. 
The first ship of the revived company reached Canton in 1731, 
and thereafter it sent out ships regularly.” Mr. Henry Koning, 
an enterprising merchant of Stockholm, also saw the oppor- 


8 Macpherson, India, 295-310; 5 Geo. 1, cap. 21; 7 Geo. 1, cap. 21; 9 Geo. 1, cap. 
26. Mss, I1.0., China Materials (1712-1725), vit; Morse, Chronicle, 1, 161, 172-5, 177; 
180-81, 184. 

® Morse, Chronicle, 1, 193. Morse will often be referred to because it serves as a more 
ready reference than the “Canton Diaries and Consultations” which it summarizes. 

10 Macpherson, India, 287-304; Awnsham and John Churchill, 4 Collection of Voyages 
and Travel (London, 1752), 1, 978-80, 965-76; William Milburn, Oriental Commerce 
(London, 1813), 1, 367-72; Morse, Chronicle, 1, 203, 223, 247, 261. 
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tunities, and after he had presented the matter to his govern- 
ment, a Swedish company was chartered in June, 1731. Its first 
ship, the King Frederik, reached Canton in 1732 to add another 
powerful rival to Great Britain.” 

Until the very end of the century a keen and often bitter 
competition was carried on between England and these various 
rivals for control of the China trade. The strategic point in 
the struggle was mastery of the tea trade, and by virtue of the 
fact that England consumed two-thirds to three-fourth of the 
tea exported, the competition really assumed the character of 
England versus the Continental companies. In the early days 
the competition was carried on with mutual recrimination and 
often personal violence between the agents of the various com- 
panies. Thus in 1699 when some English went on shore to pitch 
a tent, “the French sent several boats against them, containing 
near eighty men, . . . who beat them most unmercifully . . . 
the French Captain stood on the stern gallery of his ship and 
called to hismen to beatthem more . . . to kill the dogs if they 
resisted.” ** At first the official policy of the British company 
was to impede the commercial transactions of its rivals, as far 
as possible to beat them to the market and engross the whole 
trade, to seize ships under foreign flags which it suspected of 
being under the direction of Englishmen, and to appeal to the 
government for diplomatic and naval support. This policy 
succeeded in eliminating the Ostend company, but it was fruit- 
less against the French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes. 

In later days such bald and unpolished methods gave way 
to a policy of commercial consolidation and the quiet building 
of good will at Canton, which was to give the British company 
a great advantage in the closing years of the struggle. The 
English were careful to look after the quality of their goods; 
they were always prompt in fulfilling their engagements; they 


11 Henri Cordier, Les débuts de la compagnie royale de Suede dans ?Extréme-Orient, 
aux XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 1889), in Publications de l’Ecole des langues Orientales 
vivantes, série m1, vol. vi, 311-16; Macpherson, India, 305-8; Churchill, Voyages, L, 
980-83; Morse, Chronicle, 1, 212. 

12 Morse, Chronicle, 1, 91-2, 193, 198-200. 
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advanced money to the Chinese merchants on contracts and 
helped them out of financial difficulties; they were also careful 
to offer a good exchange so as to draw the residue of the Country 
and Private trade into their Canton treasury and keep it away 
from the foreign companies. The Country trade was carried 
on between India and China by private merchants licensed 
by the company to reside and trade in India. The Private 
trade was the trade in minor articles (furs, clocks, watches, 
cloth cuttings, Prussian blue, and all Indian products) allowed 
by the company to the commanders and officers of its ships. 
Both of these trades imported more than they exported from 
China, and the residue had to be remitted to Europe or India 
either by means of bullion exports or by bills of exchange on 
London, Calcutta or Continental cities. Finally the British 
company dumped English woolens into the Chinese market at 
prices which the Continental companies could not match.” 

The British government aided the company in various ways. 
Between 1717 and 1732 and at various later dates it passed a 
number of laws prohibiting Englishmen from going to the East 
in the service of foreign nations and giving the company power 
to seize persons and ships so engaged. Furthermore, it was made 
a penal offense for Englishmen in India or China to give 
financial aid to or transact commercial business with foreign 
rivals, while the trade of the English Presidencies in India 
was closed to foreigners. The government also issued diplo- 
matic protests against the creation of the Ostend company and 
against the revival of the Danish company. The importation 
of teas and other Asiatic goods into England and her posses- 
sions by foreigners was prohibited, while stringent laws against 
smuggling were passed. in this way the government tried to 
preserve the home and colonial market for the company. 

In this century-long struggle the British company was aided 


13 Morse, Chronicle, u, 23-27, 28, 43-47, 53-57, 62 and in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (April, 1922), 239. 

14 5 Geo. I, cap. 21; 7 Geo. 1, cap. 21; 9 Geo. 1, cap. 26; 5 Geo. 1, cap. 29; 9 Geo. I, 
cap. 35; 28 Geo. ll, cap. 21; also the Navigation Acts, 12 Car. m, cap. 18; 13 Car. 1, 
cap. 14; 15 Car. u, cap. 7; Morse, Chronicle, v, 151. 
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by its superior organization and financial power; by its exten- 
sive possessions and trading posts in India which gave it Asiatic 
products to send to Canton and thus helped it to finance its 
exports from China; by England’s maritime supremacy which 
either curtailed or eliminated the activity of its rivals during 
the numerous wars of the century, especially France and Hol- 
land during the Seven Years’ War; and by the fact that the 
United Kingdom and its colonies consumed 70 per cent or more 
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of the tea exported from China. This last mentioned fact was 
‘ the ultimately deciding factor. The English appetite for tea 
, gave to the British company the power which in the end en- 
4 abled it to become master of the China trade. The company’s 
. greatest handicap in the struggle was the high duties on tea 
h imported into England, which made smuggling profitable and 
t gave to the Continental companies an extended market for their 
18 teas. Starting with the duty on tea at 2s. per lb. and 15 per cent 
:. ad valorem in 1704, it rose to 1s. per lb. and 49 per cent ad 
. valorem by the close of the Seven Years’ War.” Each war of 
st the century led to an increase in the duties on tea, while by rais- 
” ing freight rates and the expenses of transportation, these wars 
le further handicapped the company. 
- Of England’s foreign rivals, the Dutch and the French were 
mn the only ones whose trade had an organic basis. The Dutch 
‘a had very early built up a Continental market for their Asiatic 
as products, while Holland and the Continental hinterland pro- 
id vided a market for the tea imported by the Dutch company. 
on f Lhe company’s extensive possessions in the East Indies also 
3) supplied it with spices, pepper, and tin, which could be readily 
ast exchanged for teas at Canton. The large population of France 
to provided the French company with a market for its Asiatic 
goods, while its factories in India aided in financing its exports 
ed from Canton. The Danes and the Swedes, however, had no 
ee extensive home market for their China goods and had to de- 
pend on Continental buyers or English smugglers for the sale 
>. I, 
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of their wares. The Danish factory in India aided to a limited 
extent in financing the China trade, but Sweden had to depend 
entirely on European goods and Spanish dollars. The short 
lived Prussian company, which sent out six ships between its 
chartering in 1750 and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War,” 
was another example of a company organized to attract ad- 
venturers and poach upon the domain of the British, Dutch and 
French companies. 

Unfortunately there are no satisfactory figures for a com- 
parison between the British and Continental European trade 
prior to the end of the Seven Years’ War. The best available 
figures show that between 1720 and 1764 there were about 311 
British ships (221 Company and go Country) and 341 foreign 
ships at Canton. The foreign ships were of a larger tonnage 
than the English. 


EUROPEAN SHIPS AT CANTON, 1720-1770 17 
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We also have a few scattered figures which enable us to make a 
comparison in some years. Thus in 1723 the value of the British 
company’s exports were T. 271,340, and the exports of the two 
ships from Ostend were about T. 262,950. In 1734 British ex- 
ports equalled T. 296,291 and the Continental exports T. 409,- 
198. In 1737 the British had five ships, 2,160 tons, which ex- 
ported 10,740 piculs of tea, and the French, Dutch, Swedes, 
and Danes had seven ships, 4,150 tons, which exported 27,910 





16 Henri Cordier, Histoire générale de la Chine (Paris, 1920-21), 11, 385-6; Mac- — 


pherson, India, 311-12; Morse, Chronicle, v, 18-19, 46. 
17 Morse, Chronicle, 1 and v passim; Adam Anderson, Annals of Commerce (London, 


1787), 11, 263; Macpherson, India, 300-04, 308-10. 
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piculs of tea. In 1741 the British tonnage was 2,600, and it 
exported 13,345 piculs of tea. The Continental tonnage was 
6,350, and it exported 32,400 piculs of tea. In 1750 seven British 
company ships exported 21,543 piculs of tea, and twelve Con- 
tinental ships exported 49,299 piculs.”* 

Upon the basis of the few available figures and the number 
of ships at Canton, it is evident that the British company’s 
trade grew steadily between 1720 and 1764, while the Country 
trade showed no appreciable expansion. British trade exceeded 
that of any one of its rivals, but their combined trade generally 
far exceeded that of the British during the middle part of the 
century. French trade grew until the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession interrupted it; itexpanded again during the peace years, 
but was brought to a stop during the Seven Years’ War. The 
Danish and Swedish trade steadily expanded until their best 
years were reached toward the close of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. During the peace years that followed, their trade 
showed no increase, while the Swedish trade appears to have 
declined slightly during the Seven Years’ War. 

After the Peace of Paris in 1763 the various rivals made 
preparations for what was to be the final deciding struggle. 
The British government held the deciding ace — the duty on 
tea — but for twenty years it refused to play it for fear of losing 
the extensive revenue derived from tea. The graph of the export 
trade from China from 1764 onwards shows that until 1772 
Britain and her Continental rivals ran neck and neck. From 
this date until 1785 the Continental countries forged far ahead, 
but after 1784 the Continental trade went into a steady decline 
until it ended completely after 1806, while British trade soared 
to heretofore unknown heights. During the eight year period 
1764-72, British exports from Canton averaged T. 2,088,965 
and that of her Continental rivals T. 1,960,033. During the 
next thirteen years, 1772-1785, the average yearly value of 
British exports declined to T. 1,974,954, while the Continental 


18 Morse, Chronicle, 1, 177, 229, 257-61, 282, 292. 
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average increased to T. 2,749,620. For the next ten year period 
British exports jumped to a yearly average of T. 5,667,619, 
while Continental exports decreased to T. 1,848,476. During 
the twelve remaining years of the period, 1795-1807, British 
exports rose to an average of T. 6,852,057, while the average 
for the Continental trade was but T. 736,260.” 

For an explanation of these rather striking commercial de- 
velopments, we must turn to a consideration of the tea trade, 
the commercial and tariff policy pursued by the British govern- 
ment, and the various wars of the period. Between 1760 and 
1767 the duties on tea in England amounted to go per cent; 
the company’s sales declined to 4,333,267 lbs. per annum, and 
at the end of the period the company had fifteen million pounds 
of tea on hand and was faced with financial ruin. To save it, the 
government passed the Indemnity Act, which amounted to a 
reduction of the duties to 64 per cent for the next five years. 
During these five years (1768-73) the company’s sales rose to 
an average of 8,075,794 lbs., but the annual tea exports of its 
Continental rivals from Canton amounted to 11,565,468 lbs.,” 
which shows that smuggling could still be profitably carried 
on. As the Indemnity Act had not worked satisfactorily, the 
old duties were restored in 1773 and the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution caused the government to load tea with new 
duties. 

Between 1773 and mid-summer 1784 the duties on tea im- 
ported into England ranged from 106 per cent to 119 per cent 
with the result that British exports of tea from China fell to 
an average of 5,190,000 Ibs. per year. During the corresponding 
period the exports of its Continental rivals rose to 13,010,700 
lbs. per year despite the fact that France and Holland were 
eliminated during the later years of the Revolutionary War.™ 
New rivals, the Imperialists, the Prussians, the Italians, and 


19 Tables 1 and 3 appended to the article. 


20 Milburn, Oriental Commerce, U1, 486, 534, 538-39; Robert Wissett, Compendium of 
East India Affairs (London, 1802), 1, section on tea. 


21 As in note 20 and mss. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence, X, nos. 401, 402, 433. 
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the Americans, entered the competition, and smuggling into 
England grew by leaps and bounds.” At the close of the Ameri- 
can War the British government and company were faced 
squarely with the problem: either the duties on tea had to be 
lowered or British trade with China would be ruined, while 
the government’s tea revenue would be much decreased and 
its authority set at naught by the smugglers. 

The newly formed government under William Pitt, the 
Younger, grappled with the problem at once, and in co-opera- 
tion with the company a policy was gradually formed which 
aimed at the ruin of England’s rivals in the India and China 
trade, and at making London the European distributing center 
for all Asiatic products. The first step in this direction was the 
Commutation Act in 1784, which reduced the duties on tea to 
124 per cent;” the second was the forcing of greater quantities 
of English goods into the Chinese market in return for larger 
contracts for tea;“ the third was the Eden treaty with France 
in 1786, and the fourth was an Embassy to China, with the aim 
of opening the northern ports of that country to British trade. 

This concerted effort was crowned with success. The lowered 
duties on tea eliminated smuggling, and the Danish and Swed- 
ish trade declined. The upstart Imperial, Prussian and Italian 
trade withered, while the French trade, already suffering from 
the financial disorders in France, steadily declined. Holland, 
because her trade was well established and fundamentally 
organic, suffered very little. British trade doubled in two years 
and quadrupled in four years.” The ruin of the Continental 
trade which was begun by the Commutation Act was helped 
along by the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars in Europe 
in 1792. France and Holland were eliminated by these wars, 
while the Danes and Swedes were temporarily encouraged. 
The first British Embassy sent out in 1787 failed because the 


22 See Morse, Chronicle, 1, 39-40, 50, 74, 84, 95; P.P. Sessional Reports (1783-34), VI, 
nos. 58, 59, 60. 

23 24 Geo. Il, cap. 38. 

24 The sales value of woollens imported into China increased from T. 433,449 if 
1780-81 to T. 1,155,945 in 1788-9. 
25 See Tables 1, 2 and 3. 
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Ambassador, Colonel Charles Cathcart, died before he reached 
China,”* while the Macartney Embassy which reached Peking 
in September, 1793, failed to gain any commercial privileges.” 
Nevertheless British trade continued to grow because English 
woollens had found a market in North China; Indian raw 
cotton and opium sold at a premium at Canton, while the 
company had uncontested control of the home market for tea. 

The brief respite offered by the Treaty of Amiens enabled 
French, Dutch and Prussian ships to return to Canton, but 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe put a stop to this revival 
and seriously undermined the Swedish and Danish trade. The 
last Swedish ship sailed from Canton in the spring of 1805, 
and two years later the closing breaths of the northeast monsoon 
carried the last Danish ship beyond the China Sea. The Berlin 
and Milan decrees and the Orders in Council had completed 
the work begun by the Commutation Act. But England’s glori- 
ous triumph was tempered by the shadow of her upstart colonies 
whose trade, although only about one-fourth the size of Brit- 
ain’s swollen commerce, was already as formidable in volume 
as had been that of her Continental rivals. 

E. H. PRITCHARD 
Reed College 


(‘Tables for this article appear on the pages which follow. ] 





26 Mss. 1.0., The Cathcart Embassy, xc. 
27 Mss. 1.0., The Macartney Embassy, xct-xcmtt. 
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Note Regarding the Statistical Tables 


With the exception of those for the British East India Com- 
pany, none of the figures contained in the following tables have 
ever before appeared in any shape or form. For the most part 
they are calculations based on the Canton current price and 
the quantity of articles imported and exported from Canton 
by the various countries as shown in the manuscript records 
of the British East India Company. As such they are not 
minutely accurate, but in a general way they represent pretty 
accurately the trade of each nation. The figures for the British 
company are based upon the Canton Diaries, kept by the com- 
pany’s supercargoes, and upon various Parliamentary Papers. 
They may, therefore, be considered accurate in detail. For 
Private, Country, and Continental European trade between 
1764 and 1774 the figures in the company’s records are incom- 
plete. Figures for the years 1764, 1768, 1771 and 1772 are to 
be found in the records, but for the other years it has been 
necessary to compute the trade upon the basis of the number 
of ships and the average value of each ship’s cargo between 
1775 and 1785. From 1774 onwards the figures for quantity and 
price are complete and detailed. 


TABLE 1 
Continental European and American Exports from Canton, 1764-1806* 
















Imperial and Ameri- 
Season Dutch French Danish Swedish Prussian** Total can*** 
tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. 
1764-65 863,280 349,350 473,840 252,760 1,939,230 
1765-66 860,000 396,300 240,000 490,000 1,986,300 
1766-67 $70,000 530,000 470,000 250,000 2,120,000 
1767-68 $80,000 400,000 476,000 500,000 2,256,000 
1768-69 865,770 409,020 257,160 230,000 1,761,950 
1769-70 858,000 418,000 239,800 246,400 1,812,200 
1770-71 860,000 308,000 462,000 508,200 2,138,200 
1771-72 $28,700 340,760 228,220 268,420 1,666,180 
1772-73 947,739 775,410 468,660 429,600 2,621,400 
1773-74 776,600 792,000 475,200 246,400 2,290,200 
1774-75 634,340 735,960 498,280 633,530 2,502,110 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Continental European and American Exports from Canton, 1764-1806* 
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Imperial and Ameri- 
Season Dutch French Danish Swedish Prussian** Total can*** 
tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. 

1775-75 887,080 505,730 455,770 420,660 2,269,240 

1776-77 1,012,490 1,251,110 492,600 598,570 3,354,770 

1777-78 1,010,230 §«=6823,480 3§=s_ «453,170 + = 608,240 2,895,120 

1778-79 1,050,040 547,540 349,630 652,990 2,600,200 

1779-80 998,880 859,950 518,120 289,810 2,666,760 

1780-81 1,080,130 538,700 838,380 77,772 2,534,980 

1781-82 $61,290 794,759 1,566,040 

1782-83 1,125,000 797,610 751,800 2,674,410 

1783-84 786,760 998,200 714,680 1,081,604 772,310 4,353,554 

1784-85 1,168,240 1,044,690 627,350 576,000 3,416,280 79,320 
1785-86 891,040 288,960 800,430 1,200,540 125,150 3,306,120 40,320 
1786-87 1,420,130 157,420 495,800 400,000 2,473,350 338,990 
1787-88 1,284,000 651,780 622,720 609,120 142,620 43,310,240 124,590 
1788-89 938,800 124,630 645,060 570,740 2,279,230 304,420 
1789-90 1,154,930 218,760 443,490 1,817,180 $21,620 
1790-91 317,510 234,800 173,080 725,390 278,000 
1791-92 462,430 288,580 321,540 8,040 1,080,570 375,100 
1792-93 552,890 383,450 239,390 279,030 248,800 1,703,560 481,090 
1793-94 512,780 208,410 115,210 836,400 515,800 
1794-95 $18,920 73,880 79:979 972,720  §54,900 
1795-96 608,480 608,480 1,188,000 
1796-97 641,980 641,980 1,252,800 
1797-98 488,450 354,940 843,390 1,245,600 
1798-99 906,860 468,720 1,375,580 1,584,000 
1799-00 515,890 102,690 618,580 1,728,000 
1800-01 263,980 $11,510 164,590 940,080 1,800,000 
1801-02 42,880 103,100 145,980 2,232,000 
1802-03 $1,120 100,000 210,210 195,160 §12,630 1,099,120 2,088,000 
1803-04 100,000 281,470 180,000 257,320 $18,790 1,296,000 
1804-05 280,410 710,000 990,410 2,766,240 
1805-06 448,330 448,330 3,691,440 
1806-07 305,670 305,670 3,091,680 


* Mss. I.0., China: Canton Diaries, vols. 58-158, passim and China Factory Records 
(1), vols. 5-8, passim; mss. C., Macartney Correspondence, x, nos. 401-402; P.P. Ac- 
counts and Papers (1788), no. 481; Robert Wissett, 4 Compendium of East India 
Affairs (London, 1802), 1, section on tea; Morse, Chronicles, v, 1, ul, passim. 

** Includes ships under Imperial, Prussian, Tuscan, and Genoese flags; also cargoes 
of tea carried by Portuguese ships in 1782-3 and 1784-5. 

*** Besides the above references, see for years from 1804-5 onward, C.P. House 
Document, no. 137, 19 Cong., 1 sess.; Timothy Pitkin, 4 Statistical View of the Com- 


merce of the United States (New Haven, 1835), 302-3; Morse, Chronicles, 1v, 384-86. 















































TABLE 2 






Continental European and American Imports (Goods only) into Canton, 1764-1806 * 





Imperial and 
Season Dutch French Danish Swedish Prussian Total American 
tls. tls. tls. tls. tls. tis. tls. 

1764-65 551,940 97,680 37,530 13,770 700,920 
1765-66 475,000 85,000 24,600 29,000 613,600 
1766-67 460,000 118,000 45,000 15,000 638,000 
1767-68 440,000 88,500 49,200 30,000 607,700 
1768-69 325,700 60,000 25,000 1 5,000 425,700 
1769-70 460,000 120,000 29,500 15,000 624,500 
1770-71 450,000 90,000 49,200 28,000 617,200 
1771-72 463,940 76,400 24,390 24,680 589,410 
1772-73 262,610 61,300 35,760 25,240 384,910 
1773-74 445,000 200,000 60,000 15,000 720,000 
1774-75 445,299 295,900 66,300 20,340 827,830 
1775-76 442,870 140,500 $7,780 23,140 664,290 
1776-77 356,680 120,000 71,730 34,320 582,730 
1777-78 349,900 301,800 35,180 27,560 714,440 
1778-79 439,730 107,500 200,740 43,200 791,170 
1779-80 508,580 203,780 41,560 235,660 989,580 
1780-81 462,740 140,050 101,450 29,150 733,390 
1781-82 $1,190 154,200 60,200 265,590 
1782-83 374,620 79,760 48,790 503,870 
1783-84 350,650 53,600 200,000 153,520 343,420 1,101,190 
1784-85 502,840 98,000 122,800 723,640 136,450 
1785-86 578,890 1,800 202,100 142,800 62,740 988,330 
1786-87 470,990 25,000 56,920 31,950 584,860 69,370 
1787-88 315,800 44,700 33,380 49,840 258,370 702,090 20,000 
1788-89 677,760 15,300 100,060 55,500 848,620 129,000 
1789-90 608,830 19,500 15,770 644,100 397,450 
1790-91 360,710 28,600 5,250 394,560 134,660 
1791-92 307,320 43,300 3.430 106,260 460,310 33,760 
1792-93 366,480 = 105,000 56,080 95,340 954,320 1,577,220 120,500 
1793-94 331,970 87,790 63,490 483,250 275,160 
1794-95 508,730 2,000 13,310 524,040 341,400 
1795-96 84,670 84,670 272,340 
1796-97 182,850 182,850 218,000 
1797-98 200, 500 24,420 224,920 221,430 
1798-99 101,470 14,210 115,680 401,100 
1799-1800 184,270 16,600 200,870 757:75° 
1800-01 50,450 55,920 30,310 136,680 842,150 
1801-02 56,020 35,490 91,510 1,305,950 
1802-03 47,990 10,030 72,270 73,850 169,110 373,250 1,157,760 
1803-04 23,190 50,000 65,920 40, 500 179,610 361,440 
1804-05 47,660 88,700 136,360 474,33° 
1805-06 86,870 ~ 86,870 828,220 
1806-07 125,200 125,200 707,330 


* Notes as in table one. 
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TABLE 3 
British Trade at Canton (Goods only), 1764-1806 * 








Goods Imported Goods Exported Gr. Total 

Season Company Private Country} Company Private Country 
tls. tls. tls. tls. tls, tls. tls. 

1764-65 579,729 432,180 189,600) 1,184,213 330,800 162,900| 2,879,422 
1765-66 542,022 462,050 316,000 | 1,637,997 384,000 271,500| 3,613,569 
1766-67 510,222 370,440 252,000 | 1,587,266 336,000 217,200| 3,273,128 
1767-68 316,375 246,960 316,000 | 1,340,169 208,000 271,500| 2,698,004 
1768-69 608,825 370,440 189,600/ 1,828,169 304,000 162,900| 3,463,934 
1769-70 704,106  §24,790  316,000/ 1,612,892 520,000 271,500| 3,949,288 
1770-71 721,275 401,310 379,200) 1,413,816 400,000 325,800/ 2,641,401 
1771-72 903,173 617,400 126,400 | 2,133,498 600,000 108,600] 4,489,071 
1772-73 662,280 401,310 252,000 | 1,658,928 240,000 217,200 | 3,431,718 
1773-74 584,175 339,570 632,000! 1,245,642 299,570 5§43,000| 3,643,957 
1774-75 240,759 123,480  948,000/ 625,257- 69,480 714,500] 2,721,476 
1775-76 407,283 (115,200 624,091 | 1,045,433 113,260 528,020] 2,833,287 
1776-77 419,921 251,120 754,114 | 1,218,198 225,000 462,413 | 3,330,766 
1777-78 488,142 391,315 577,883 | 1,486,677 340,000 592,367| 3,876,384 
1778-79 390,876 332,660 649,225 | 3,259,973 300,000 359,230| 3,291,964 
1779-80 213,823 193,260  428,440/ 1,031,278 175,000  707,004| 2,748,705 
1780-81 479,179 410,320 727,880 | 2,026,042 278,560 292,212 | 4,214,193 
1781-82 294,769 260,840 537,100 | 1,596,554 253,030 188,080 | 3,130,373 
1782-83 248,425 91,650  487,405| 796,371 85,650 54,300 | 1,763,802 
1783-84 946,497 267,420 213,140) 1,919,819 191,820 138,950] 3,677,646 
1784-85 694,373 417,945 433,010] 1,825,061 377,625 392,900| 4,140,914 
1785-86 687,279 426,725 1,284,873 | 2,942,069 315,510  628,067| 6,284,523 
1786-87 967,610 601,300 1,524,630 | 4,962,148 494,020 303,484 | 8,853,192 
1787-88 833,648 431,930 2,412,200 / 5,262,177 410,930 426,801 | 9,787,686 
1788-89 1,348,303 640,445 2,272,275 | 4,578,849 561,965 793,245 | 10,195,082 
1789-90 1,295,799 516,570 2,820,230 | 4,440,451 376,120 961,784 | 10,410,954 
1790-91 1,832,873 804,265 2,550,755 | 4,669,811 586,105 1,245,510 | 10,689,319 
1791-92 1,938,698 636,360 935,755 | 3,353,536 479,400 955,062] 8,298,821 
1792-93 2,038,139 §=—s «971,650 2,548,100 | 3,540,825 843,930 1,291,544 | 11,234,188 
1793-94 2,314,749 984,255  2,426,550/| 3,846,382 776,895  1,260,050/ 11,608,881 
1794-95 2,373,444 663,475 2,221,385 | 4,714,906 461,155 1,193,460 | 11,425,825 
1795-96 1,970,449 373,960 2,244,996 | 3,521,171 358,840 863,387] 9,332,803 
1796-97 2,100,349 365,742 2,822,112 | 6,293,757 350,742 «931,770 | 12,864,472 
1797-98 1,666,289 = 700,398 3,372,207 | 5,556,801 690,398 1,001,401 | 12,987,494 
1798-99 1,524,046 555,806 3,342,084 | 2,965,479 545,806 1,012,844 9,946,065 
1799-00 2,546,225 § §37,622 2,740,390 | 4,091,892 454,822 1,002,768 | 11,373,719 
1800-01 2,960,408 805,900 4,023,937 | 4,716,332 696,460 1,467,152 | 14,670,189 
1801-02 3,077,833 998,757 1,899,288 | 6,190,238 920,277. ~——-717,133 | 13,803,546 
1802-03 3,151,744 725,997 3,425,408 | 6,003,101 715,997 1,204,945 | 15,227,192 
1803-04 3,044,827 436,497 4,755,790 | 5,408,004 289,617 1,457,240 | 15,391,975 
1804-05 3,835,002  — §92,703 4,843,690 | 6,293,06r 535,103 1,167,707 | 17,267,266 
1805-06 3,209,135 669,170 7,308,458 | 5,221,853 511,490 1,269,387 | 18,189,493 
1806-07 4,038,570 995,555 6,728,130 | 5,536,961 820,595 1,440,160 | 19,559,972 


*Mss. I.0. China: Canton Diaries, vols. 








58-158, passim and China Factory Records 
(1), vols. 5-8, passim; mss. C. Macartney Correspondence, x, nos. 433, 445; P.P. Reports 
from the Committees of the House of Commons (1715-1801), tv, 68-69; Vill, 370-71 for 
Company’s trade from 1764 to 1774; Morse, Chronicles, v, u, m1, passim. 
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The decade of the 1880's, as we all know, witnessed insistent 
statehood demands from the territories of the American West 
and Northwest. Utah, New Mexico, Washington and Dakota 
had presented their claims; Montana had taken the initial step 
upon her own responsibility, and had ratified a proposed con- 
stitution in 1884; Idaho and Wyoming had statehood aspira- 
tions but had taken no definite steps as yet ; such was the situation 
in 1885. Party leaders in Congress were uncertain as to the 
best course. Neither party cared to shoulder the responsibility 
of creating new states; neither party wanted to be charged with 
deliberately blocking statehood. 

As early as February, 1884, Delegate Martin Maginnis of 
Montana introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
to enable the people of Dakota Territory to frame a constitu- 
tion. Although no action was taken upon this bill, the question 
remains, why did a Democrat, Maginnis of Montana, intro- 
duce a bill to admit Dakota which was expected to be strongly 
Republican? Either he knew of the Republican scheme to 
divide Dakota Territory and was attempting to check this 
plan, or, he had hopes of driving a bargain later by which 
Montana might be admitted along with Dakota as a compro- 
mise. During the same session (the first session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress), Benjamin Harrison, Republican Senator 
from Indiana, and chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
introduced a bill providing for the division of Dakota Terri- 
tory, the admission of the southern half, and the organization 
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of the Territory of Lincoln in the northern half.’ This bill was 
passed by the Senate during the second session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress but was not acted upon by the House.’ 
However, for the first time definite political alignment took 
place and specific party demands were made in Congress upon 
the Western statehood issue. The Democratic leaders of the 
House were willing to consider the admission of Dakota as one 
state, but were not willing to allow two probably Republican 
states to be made from one territory. The Republican leaders, 
in control of the Senate, on the other hand, demanded that 
two states be formed from Dakota Territory, and, if refused, 


. seemed willing to block the admission of any other territories 
P seeking statehood. From the moment the Senate bill was intro- 
é duced in 1884 until the Republican Senate forced a reluctant 
“ Democratic House to yield to this same demand in 1889, no 
Be territory was able to secure admission as a state. 
Ki The first struggle over the Western statehood issue during 
y the Forty-ninth Congress came as the result of the introduction 
th of a Senate bill to admit Washington Territory. On April 8, 
1886, Senator D. W. Voorhees, Democrat from Indiana, moved 
of to amend the Washington bill to include the admission of 
bes Montana Territory.*® In the debate that followed the Senate 
Democrats supported the amendment while the Republican 
hs members either opposed the admission of Montana or urged 
bis delay. Finally the amendment to the Washington bill provid- 
ly ing for the admission of Montana was defeated by a vote of 23 
be to 19. All those voting to reject the amendment were Republi- 


h cans excepting one, Senator Riddleberger, Readjuster from 
a Virginia; all votes to pass the amendment were cast by Demo- 





ro- ; 6 te : ‘ 
crats.* Two days later the Washington admission bill, minus 

F 1 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 sess., 1478; also Senate Reports, 48 Cong,., 1 

tor sess., NO. 320. 

ies, * Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 2 sess., 279-282, 1038, 1052. 

-ri- 3 Ibid., 49 Cong., 1 sess., 3251. S. 67 was introduced by Senator J. N. Dolph of Oregon, 


December 8, 1885. 
*Ibid., 3259. Senator Riddleberger, Readjuster of Virginia, although supposedly 
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the Montana amendment passed the Senate by a vote of 30 to 
13. All votes against the bill were cast by Democrats.’ From 
these votes it would seem fair to conclude that the Republicans 
in the Senate had definitely decided to reject the supposedly 
Democratic Montana but had agreed to accept Washington 
which was supposed to be Republican; while the Democratic 
members had sought the admission of Montana balanced 
against Washington, but had failed in their attempt. 

Meanwhile the residents of Dakota Territory had become 
impatient and had elected a state legislature without any au- 
thority but on the supposition that Congress would pass an 
enabling act for them. This action in Dakota was bitterly as- 
sailed by Senate Democrats one of whom, Senator Butler of 
South Carolina, termed it “treason against the United States.” 
Nevertheless, the bill calling for the division of the territory 
and the admission of the southern part again passed the Senate, 
this time by a vote of 32 to 22. As before, every vote against a 
Dakota bill was cast by a Democrat.° 

The House, under the leadership of Representative William 
Springer of Illinois, a Democrat and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, refused to take any action upon the 
Senate’s Washington bill and accepted an adverse committee 
report on its Dakota admission bill. 

During the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress 
nothing of importance was done upon the question of admission 
of Western territories. However Congressman Springer did 
advance, for the first time upon the floor of Congress, the omni- 
bus idea when, on December 13, 1886, he introduced H. R. 
10225 which provided for an enabling act to include the terri- 
tories of Dakota, Montana, Washington and New Mexico.’ 
This bill was referred to the Committee on Territories but 
was not reported back to the House during that session. 


“independent” voted with the Republicans in this case as he frequently did in others. 
See C. C. Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia (New Haven, 1917), 132-174 
5 Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 sess., 3354. 

6 Ibid., 117%. 

7 Ibid., 2 sess., 121. 
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The struggle over admission of territories was resumed in 
the first weeks of the Fiftieth Congress. The general feeling 
throughout the entire country, even in the territories most 
vitally concerned, was that nothing would be done by the first 
session of this Congress upon the admission question. The elec- 
tion of 1888 was drawing near and neither party showed any 
willingness to make any move that would change the compo- 
sition of the electoral college on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion that promised to be closely contested. This feeling, how- 
ever, did not prevent Congress from indulging in prolonged 
debate upon admission bills. In the House a bill providing for 
the admission of Montana received an adverse report from the 
committee and the Springer omnibus bill which had been dis- 
cussed at a previous session was substituted for it. The Demo- 
crats in the House argued that this would prove a satisfactory 
compromise in a vexing situation; first, because it would main- 
tain political balance by providing for the admission of four 
states, two of which were expected to be Republican and two 
Democratic; * and, second, because it would allay territorial 
unrest and criticism by promising statehood, yet would with- 
hold any change in status until after the election of 1888. The 
Republican members of the House openly accused the Demo- 
crats with blocking statehood for the two Dakotas for purely 
partisan purposes and in proof produced a letter written by 
Mr. Springer to “a prominent Democrat in Dakota Territory” 
in which he said: “from my knowledge of public sentiment 
here . . . the division of Dakota at this time and the erection 
of two states within her borders is utterly impossible.” ® Al- 
though the omnibus bill seemed an important step toward 
compromise, and although it was debated upon several occa- 
sions, no action was taken upon it by the first session of the 
Fiftieth Congress. The idea, however, was not abandoned and 
was carried over into the second session. 

The Senate, meanwhile, had turned to its favorite plan, 


8 Washington and Dakota were considered as Republican; New Mexico and Montana, 
Democratic. 


® House Reports, 50 Cong., 1 sess., no. 1025, 32-2. 
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namely the division of Dakota and the immediate admission 
of the southern portion. The Republicans complained bitterly 
over what they termed the effort of the Democratic party “to 
disfranchise” 70,000 “white men of this portion of the North” 
and likened this act to the “disfranchisement” of hundreds of 
thousands of blacks in the South by the same party. The Re- 
publicans “could not see” why an approaching election should 
be used as an “excuse for denying the ballot” to these qualified 
residents of Dakota.*® After prolonged debate the Dakota bill 
was passed by the Senate by a party vote, 26 Republicans voting 
“aye,” 23 Democrats, “nay.” 

Between the adjournment of the first session and the open- 
ing of the second session of the Fiftieth Congress the election 
of 1888 had taken place. So, when the “Lame Duck”’ session 
was called to order in December, it was known definitely that 
the political control of both Houses of the Fifty-first Congress 
would be in the hands of the Republicans and that after March 
4, 1889, Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, would be President 
of the United States. It was also generally understood that the 
leaders of the new administration intended to fulfill their 
pledge on admission of Western territories at once. In fact, as 
soon as the election result was known some newspapers began 
agitation for a special session in March to act upon this matter.” 

The Democratic leaders in the “Lame Duck”’ session of the 
Fiftieth Congress were in a quandary. Even if they could op- 
pose the division of Dakota successfully, for the time being, they 
faced the certainty that it would be divided and at least the 
southern half admitted by the Republicans in special session. 
In that case other territories would be admitted also, and the 
Democratic party would get no credit whatsoever for its efforts 
to secure the admission of some of the Western territories. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, by skillful maneuvering they could 
at least bring about enabling acts in the closing months of 
Cleveland’s administration, and, if this were done under the 


10 Congressional Record, 50 Cong., 1 sess., 2804, 2888, 2914, 3037, 3042, 3139-3140. 
11 A good example is to be found in the columns of the San Francisco Chronicle, 


November 11, 12, 14, and 17, 1888. 
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driving force of a Democratic House, considerable credit 
could even yet be claimed by that party. But, in spite of careful 
preparation, it proved a difficult matter to secure unanimity 
in the caucus called for December 11, 1888, to consider the 
party position on Western statehood. Opinion expressed in 
the caucus varied from that of Representative W. C. Oates of 
Alabama, on the one hand, who demanded that the party con- 
sider nothing but its own best and immediate interests,” to that 
of Representative S. S. Cox, of New York, who urged that, 
since the people of Dakota had voted for division, their will 
should be respected by a truly Democratic party.” After sev- 
eral nights of discussion the caucus finally decided to support: 
(1) the admission of Dakota as one state, unless the people 
demanded two; (2) the admission of Washington, Montana 
and New Mexico; and (3) a separate bill for the admission of 
Utah in the future. This decision was hailed by the Washington 
Post as “‘a glorious monument to the Democratic party . . . 
and an everlasting tribute to its patriotism.” * In Montana, the 
Helena Herald {| Republican], regarded the move as “shrewd” 
and deliberately designed to prevent “the odium attached to 
further obstruction,” while the Great Falls Tribune [Demo- 
cratic | saw in it “the spirit of democracy” and “true statesman- 
ship” in “sharing the glory” of Western state admission with 
the Republicans.” 

Pursuant with the caucus agreement, Congressman Springer 
proposed to substitute an omnibus bill for the Senate Dakota 
bill then pending in the House. This substitute called for the 
immediate admission of Washington, Montana, New Mexico 
and Dakota unless the people of the northern half voted to 
separate.’ During the extended debate upon the floor of the 
House the following points were stressed: (1) that all Con- 


12 Portland Oregonian, December 12, 1888. 
18 Washington Post, December 12, 1888. 
14 Tbid., December 15, 1888. 


15 Helena (Montana) Herald, December 14, 1888; Great Falls (Montana) Tribune, 
December 15, 1888. 


16 Congressional Record, 50 Cong., 2 sess., 799. 
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gressmen agreed that Washington and Montana should be 
admitted; (2) likewise all favored some action in regard to 
Dakota; (3) but that there was wide difference of opinion 
regarding New Mexico, the Republicans claiming that Mr. 
Springer had but recently again stirred up statehood hopes 
there for purely political purposes, while the Democrats an- 
swered truthfully that New Mexico in population and wealth 
was better prepared for statehood than some of the other terri- 
tories seeking admission. Finally, after a month of deliberation, 
the House passed the Springer substitute for the Senate Dakota 
bill by a party vote of 133 to 120, January 18, 1889." 

On February 1, the Senate Committee on Territories recom- 
mended that that body not concur in the House amendment 
and that conference be requested. Then the battle began in 
earnest between the Republican Senate which had instructed 
its conference committee to exclude New Mexico and demand 
a division of Dakota, and the Democratic House which had 
instructed its committee not to give way on the Dakota issue. 
After eight days of fruitless labor both House and Senate 
committees reported inability to reach an agreement. The 
Senate reappointed its committee at once and instructed it 
to stand firmly for the original demands. After five days of 
debate the House decided to withdraw most of its objections 
because less than one month remained of the Cleveland ad- 
ministration and if the Democratic party wanted any credit 
for Western state admission it must act and act quickly. The 
conference committee then met again and agreed: (1) to divide 
Dakota; (2) to exclude New Mexico from the bill; (3) to 
authorize Washington, Montana, North Dakota and South 
Dakota to frame and ratify-constitutions as directed; and (4) 
to admit all four states by presidential proclamation. Thus 
it is seen that a Republican Senate was able to force a reluctant 
Democratic House to abandon its most fundamental demands, 
namely the admission of New Mexico and the formation of 


17 [bid., 949. Of the 133 voting for the substitute bill 130 were Democrats; 1, af 
Independent Republican; 1, a Knights of Labor Democrat; and 1, a Peoples Party 
representative. All of the 120 votes opposing the substitute bill were cast by Republicans. 
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only one state from Dakota Territory, and thus the Senate was 
able to capitalize upon the statehood issue for the Republican 
party.” 

Turning from the action taken in Congress upon the ad- 
mission of Western territories, let us examine the sentiment 
expressed throughout the United States. The writer has made 
a study of public opinion upon this issue as expressed in the 
news and editorial columns of forty-five dailies, mostly metro- 
politan, printed in nineteen states and the District of Columbia, 
as well as in all available Montana newspapers. Using Montana 
as an example of territorial feeling toward statehood, the late 
seventies and early eighties found the Montana press actively 
engaged in arousing and furthering statehood sentiment. The 
reasons given by the newspapers and upon the floor of the 
Montana legislative assembly for statehood can be summarized 
as follows: (1) taxation without adequate protection or repre- 
sentation under the territorial form of government; (2) rapidly 
increasing population and wealth; (3) appointment and re- 
moval of officers by authorities in Washington, D. C., without 
regard for the wishes or the welfare of the residents of Mon- 
tana. The Helena Herald claimed that the existing government 
was unconstitutional because the federal constitution mentioned 
only two types of government, namely “state” and “national,” 
and made no mention of “territorial.” It declared that the terri- 
torial citizen “became an exile in the land of his birth, a for- 
eigner for every purpose save that of taxation,” and later it as- 
serted that once upon a time territories had to wait to be admitted 
one slave and one free but now it seemed that they were to be ad- 
mitted one Democratic and one Republican to maintain another 


18 A study of the Congressional! debates upon the Western statehood issue can scarcely 
fail to impress the reader with the repeated statements both Senators and Representa- 
tives felt called upon to make disclaiming any partisanship in their support or oppo- 
sition to the admission of the Western territories. The frank statement of Senator 
G. G. Vest of Missouri is an exception. He declared that he was a Democrat, and had 
always been proud of that fact and then added that he had “never yet arrived at that 
esthetic and sublimated view of politics where I can forget” it. He further asserted 
that in his judgment no state had ever entered the Union without partisanship and 
that the present situation was no exception. See Congressional Record, 50 Cong., 1 sess., 
3037-3042. 
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kind of balance.” By 1884 argument for statehood had as- 
sumed more definite form in Montana. Governor Crosby in 
his report for that year summarized the chief reasons behind 
the demand for statehood as: (1) to recover school funds lost 
under territorial government and funds lost to taxation because 
of exemptions granted under the Northern Pacific charter; 
(2) to secure three votes in Congress; and (3) to erect much 
needed public buildings denied by Congress but for which the 
residents of the territory would gladly pay. 

However the individual citizens in Montana may have felt, 
the press was inclined to be mild in its handling of the politics 
of admission, especially during the height of the struggle. Both 
parties within the territory accepted statehood as their goal 
and felt that it would be unwise to risk antagonizing either 
party in Congress by personal attacks or bitter tirades. Mon- 
tana remained hopeful and was willing to accept statehood 
from either party. 

It may be concluded from a survey of the national news- 
papers that the American press, on the whole, favored admis- 
sion of Western territories to statehood, but by no means all 
of the papers supported the methods being used in Congress 
to bring this about. The Democratic newspapers examined 
were inclined either to give the new states of the Northwest 
grudging welcome into the Union or to assume a “That is over, 
let’s forget about it” attitude. Two Democratic papers of large 
circulation accused both parties of “partisanship ;” four stated 
that they were “satisfied ;” two thought the entire omnibus idea 
had been a grave mistake for their party; one praised the party 
as the “savior” of the Western territories; two made no com- 
ment other than printing the news of admission. 

The “Independent” press was inclined to be highly critical 
of the actions of both parties. One “Independent” paper stated 
that it was “‘satisfied;” three scored the Democrats for delay 
in Dakota; four thought both parties had played politics about 
equally; four demanded that in the future territories seeking 


19 Helena (Montana) Herald, January 2, 9, and 16, 1879. 
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admission should not be branded as “Republican” or “Demo- 
cratic” in the debates in Congress but should come in solely 
upon their own merits; four withheld comment other than the 
printing of the news dispatches on admission. 

The Republican newspapers almost unanimously tried to 
shift all the blame for the delay upon the Democrats and 
assured their readers that the only reason the opposition had 
given way was because the Democrats knew that Benjamin 
Harrison was soon to take office and would admit all territories 
seeking statehood, without delay. One paper openly praised the 
Republican party for all its actions in the struggle; one thought 
both parties had shown partisanship; nine bitterly attacked 
their opponents for causing delay in granting statehood.” 

It seems, therefore, that this study of newspaper comment 
reveals definitely a national interest, widespread discussion, 
bitter partisanship and frank criticism over matters relating 
to the admission of the Western territories and the omnibus 
bill. But when one turns from the general problem of terri- 
torial admission to examine the nationwide attitude toward 
statehood for one particular territory, one finds surprisingly 
little national interest or comment. Using Montana as an ex- 
ample, out of a total of thirty-six newspapers examined upon 
this subject, only eight printed any comment editorially either 
attacking or defending the claims of that territory to statehood. 





20The dates of the newspapers included in the above survey were December 1, 
1888, to February 25, 1889. The classification as to politics follows Ayres Newspaper 
Directory for 1890. Among the newspapers examined in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., were the following: (Arkansas) Little Rock Gazette; (California) 
San Francisco Call, Chronicle, Sacramento Record-Union; (Colorado) Denver News; 
(Florida) Jacksonville Times-Union; (Georgia) Atlanta Constitution, Savannah News; 
(Illinois) Chicago Herald, Inter-Ocean, Tribune; (Indiana) Indianapolis Journal; 
(Kentucky) Louisville Commercial, Courier-Journal; (Louisiana) New Orleans Pica- 
yune; (Massachusetts) Boston Post, Transcript, Springfield Republican; (Michigan) 
Detroit Free Press, News; (Minnesota) Minneapolis Tribune, St. Paul Pioneer Press; 
(Missouri) St. Louis Globe-Democrat; (Nebraska) Omaha Bee, World-Herald; (New 
Hampshire) Concord Patriot; (New York) Star, Herald, Sun, Times; (North Dakota) 
Bismarck Tribune; (Oregon) Portland Oregonian; (Pennsylvania) Philadelphia Press, 
Inquirer; (South Carolina) Charleston News and Courier; (Utah) Salt Lake Tribune ; 
(Virginia) Richmond Dispatch, Norfolk Landmark; (West Virginia) Wheeling Regis- 
ter; (District of Columbia) Washington Post, Critic. 
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Of these eight only three urged admission for Montana. The 
same is true, in general, for Washington. More emphatic ex- 
pressions of opinion would, doubtless, be found in the cases of 
Dakota and New Mexico. 

A careful reading of the Congressional debates and of the 
territorial and national press throughout the entire period of 
the Western statehood struggle reveals the fact that in the mind 
of the nation as a whole, Montana’s claims for statehood (or 
those of Washington), had become merged with those of Da- 
kota, New Mexico and Utah territories, in a general omnibus 
scramble. Therefore, the admission of these states was not 
brought about by a powerful public opinion based intelligently 
upon the qualifications or merits of each territory, but, rather, 
was the result of compromise, bargaining, and, in the last 
analysis, political expediency. 

ROBERT EDWIN ALBRIGHT 
Montana State Normal College 
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The Arizona Enabling Act and President 
Taft’s Veto 


H.A. Hubbard 


It may seem to be almost a commonplace to comment on the 
fact that the admission of new states is frequently incidental 
to political issues far remote in locality from the territories 
involved. In considering the admission of the youngest state 
of the union, however, more than passing interest is aroused, 
since the process consumed more than one quarter of a century 
and comprehended a whole series of issues nation wide in their 
ramifications. Solid opposition, strange alliances with unex- 
pected champions, conservative fear of the possibilities of 
Western domination, irritation at the persistence of the de- 
mands, and finally complete surrender coupled with whole 
hearted welcome form a series of climaxes rivaling the fabri- 
cations of writers of fiction. 

The demand for statehood had its inception in the middle 
eighties, coming in its greatest insistence from Arizona polli- 
ticians themselves. The national Democratic victory of 1884 
roused a false hope among Western office seekers, but President 
Cleveland followed precedent and distributed territorial offices 
among Eastern politicians bluntly remarking that if he were 
to favor Arizonans he must see different material than had yet 
shown itself at Washington.* That the desire for office was a 
most vital motive is further indicated by the fact that following 
the Republican victory of 1888 the fifteenth territorial legis- 
lature memorialized President Harrison asking him to dis- 
tribute his patronage among citizens of Arizona.” 

The politicians of the territory found fertile soil for their 


1Weekly Phoenix Herald, October 22, 1885. 
2 Arizona Weekly Citizen, March 1, 1889. 
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propagandizing activities. The crying need of a pioneer com- 
munity for transportation led many citizens to hope that under 
statehood railroad capital would flow to them more readily 
than under a territorial government. With the railroads would 
come settlers — settlers who would furnish a broader basis for 
taxation * which in territorial days was shifted to the poorer 
defenseless groups because of corporate control of politics.‘ 
Under statehood it was hoped that a larger mass of people 
would elect the governor and the legislature subject no longer 
to the mines and railroads, but to the populace. Such were the 
simple forces that led to the first demand for statehood. 

To hasten the desired but impossible attainment of statehood, 
the territory of its own accord framed a constitution October 
2, 1891, that afterwards was recognized as the acme of con- 
stitutional atrocities. At a time when Eastern states had long 
known the folly of supporting internal improvements, this 
constitution provided for possibilities of state aid to railroads 
and other enterprises.” No less objectionable was the clause that 
declared all streams to be “the property of the State.” * But, 
in view of the vital national issue of the day, the unpardonable 
clause was that making silver legal tender without limit “for 
all debts and obligations in this State, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ * More than any other issue during 
the nineties free silver was the stumbling block over which 
Arizona statehood was destined to fall. On election day of 
November, 1892, the Republican paper of Tucson carried a 
cartoon of the American eagle holding in its beak a banner 
on which was inscribed the words, “Statehood Free Silver 
Coinage.” ®* For weeks in that paper under the emblem of the 
Republican party appeared the declaration for free silver, 
statehood, and protection to American industries. Without a 


3 Ibid., November 7, 1891. 
4 Weekly Phoenix Herald, March 5, 1885. 
5 Constitution, 1891, Art. Iv, Sec. 39. 
6 Ibid., Art. xviu, Sec. 1. 
7 Ibid., Art. u, Sec. 16. 
8 Arizona Daily Citizen, November 8, 1892. 
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doubt in Arizona the interest in the silver question was more 
vital than the desire for statehood, and statehood was antici- 
pated only as a means of securing the former. Such seems to 
be the sentiment of an editorial early in 1893. 


Arizona is on the threshold of statehood. When that has been consummated, 
she must gird on her armor and the fight for free silver must be made in 
earnest. T'wo free silver senators from Arizona will largely aid the good 
work along.® 


In spite of optimistic declarations of probable statehood the 
actual situation was apparently realized. The East held a 
majority in the Lower House, and it was beyond reason to 
expect that the gold group would permit the addition of two 
silver senators to the Upper House.*® Nevertheless efforts de- 
manding statehood were not relaxed. In November, 1893, a 
convention met at Phoenix “. . . to adopt such measures as 
may seem appropriate to secure the admission of Arizona as 
a state and to select a suitable number of delegates to advance 
such cause before congress.” ™* 

The closing years of the century saw only a dismal succession 
of hope and disappointment. With the summer of 1894 came 
the announcement that statehood was almost achieved. A bill 
passed the House; * a Senate bill had been reported favorably 
from the committee on territories; ** finally followed the pro- 
nouncement that there would be no time till after December.* 
Ceaseless effort was the motto; therefore a petition from the 
Republicans of Arizona reached Congress early the next year.” 
The petition was read and ordered to be laid on the table. Thus 
hope rose and fell with each succeeding session, as bills were 
introduced and in due time delayed ostensibly because of more 
important business. 





9 Ibid., February 2, 1893. 
10 Ibid., October 26, 1893. . 
11 Proceedings, Arizona Convention for Statehood, November, 1893. 
12 Arizona Daily Citizen, July 25, 1894. 

18 Tbid., August 3, 1894. 

14 Ibid., August 7, 1904. 

15 Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 3 sess., XXVII, 3, 2275. 
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New life and hope flared with the opening of the century, 
induced no doubt by the action of the Republicans who defi- 
nitely committed themselves in their platform adopted June 
20, 1900, at Philadelphia. 


We favor home rule for and early admission to Statehood of the Territories 
of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma." 


It was felt that persistent knocking must some day be rewarded 
by admission, but when and how, would be left to those holding 
the key to the door. Such was the attitude of those working on 
the problem in Arizona. A well organized committee was in 
touch with similar committees in New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
and all were prepared to go to Washington at the first favorable 
moment. But no encouragement came from the national capital. 
Instead came the old well-known announcement that statehood 
could not be expected till later in the session.’ Months later 
the final date was delayed till after the national election.** The 
election came and went, but still no statehood. Expansion ad- 
vocates and protection champions of the industrial East had 
no idea of adding a handicap of unsympathetic senators from 
the West. Late in the spring of 1901 President McKinley 
visited Arizona and made a noncommittal statement concern- 
ing statehood, diplomatically expressing the hope that the 
people might soon be able to convince Congress that they were 
prepared to be admitted into the union.” 

Thus two years passed, years very much like those of the 
nineties as far as achievement was concerned. The propaganda 
had had the effect of rousing interest locally and of producing 
some evidences of yielding on the part of the opposition. With 
the beginning of the new year of 1902 the announcements in- 
dicated a note of greater hopefulness. One Phoenix paper ap- 
peared with a confident editorial, “The Door Swings Open:” 


For more than ten years the people of Arizona — or, to speak more correctly, 
our delegates in Congress and a number of our enterprising and public 


16 Outlook, LXV, 493. 
17 Arizona Daily Citizen, January 9, 1900. 
18 Jbid., March 1, 1900. 

19 Jbid., May 8, 1901. 
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spirited citizens who were willing to devote their time and money to the 
public good — have been beseeching Congress for the admission of the terri- 
tory into the union. At last the door is swinging open, and success is in sight. 
Previous efforts have failed, for a variety of reasons. For one thing, it has 
been argued that there was no proof that the people wanted statehood. . .?° 


This same enthusiasm appeared to be reflected in New Mexico, 
as is indicated by a message to the Citizen of that state from 
the Congressional delegate, D. S. Rodey: 


The house committee just resolved to report the statehood bills for New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arizona favorably. The nearing of enfranchisement 
is dawning.” 


There was no doubt that the demands for statehood were 
more insistent than ten years earlier. The same impelling forces 
persisted, as at the earlier period, but to a greater degree. The 
production of copper was rapidly increasing with an upper 
limit apparently determined only by the amount of capital 
that could be induced to enter Arizona. As the capital already 
invested in mines and railroads had come almost entirely from 
the East, here was a bond that was destined to connect the 
territory most intimately with Eastern interests. In the mind of 
Arizona boosters of this first decade of the century immediate 
prosperity depended directly upon the early attainment of 
statehood.” 

The promise of statehood that flourished so brightly at the 
opening of 1902 withered in the face of this same Eastern 
opposition. At this very time there appeared in the assumed 
friendly attitude of the Lower House a form of antagonism 
known as “jointure” which later was to be of such vital interest 
to the groups in Arizona seeking statehood. May 9g, 1902, 
Mr. Overstreet of Indiana moved an amendment to the state- 
hood bill that Arizona and New Mexico be admitted not as 
two states, but as one. The amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 28 to 106.” Jointure was not needed at that time to delay 


20 Arizona Republican, February 1, 1902. 

21 Albuquerque Daily Citizen, February 21, 1902. 

22 Arizona Republican, January 18, 1902. 

8 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 1 sess., XXXV, 5, 5228. 
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statehood, for the senate committee on territories, ever the 
watchdog of conservative interests, by a strictly party vote of 
6 to 4 delayed the statehood question till the next session.” 

The question of the admission of a group of far western states 
suddenly became involved in an unexpected whirlpool of poli- 
tics which drew forth as amazing a coterie of champions as 
ever appeared in the wildest story of adventure. This group 
was led by Mathew S. Quay, Republican senator from Penn- 
sylvania who shortly before had been deposed as political boss, 
In 1902 he was attempting to stage a picturesque return to 
leadership and saw in the statehood question an opportunity 
to attack the entrenched Republican machine. This man whose 
irregular political activities inspired later at the time of his 
death the strongest invectives from the American press,” for 
parts of the next two years became Arizona’s beloved patron 
saint. An intimate and personal element may have turned 
Senator Quay’s attention to the West. A former political lieu- 
tenant, Andrews, by name, had left Pennsylvania for New 
Mexico and at that time had strong senatorial ambitions that 
might be realized by the attainment of statehood on the part 
of the two territories.” Still another ally was added from the 
ranks of the Republican party. In Ohio a struggle was being 
waged for the control of the state legislature by the Foraker 
and the Hanna factions. The bitterness of this contest threw 
Foraker in with the Quay group.” 

It was with an organization such as this, strengthened by 
Western and Democratic senators, that Quay was able to use 
the statehood issue to attack the old guard of his own party. 
June 25, 1902, Senator Quay, supported by a majority in the 
Senate, served his ultimatum on Senator Beveridge, chairman 
of the committee on territories. Quay had previously moved 
that the committee be dissolved in order that the Senate might 
discuss the statehood question,® and finally threatened that 


24 Arizona Republican, June 15, 1902. 
25 Current Literature, 37, 14. 
26 Albuquerque Daily Citizen, June 28, 1902. 
27 Arizona Republican, January 1, 1902. 
28 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 1 sess., XXXV, 7, 7197-8. 
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no business would be permitted in the Senate till Senator Bev- 
eridge announced definitely when the statehood bill would be 
introduced.” Senator Beveridge was forced to surrender, and 
before the end of June stated that the statehood bill would be 
introduced by the Senate committee sometime next session. 

Eastern interests, however, were not inclined to permit the 
mere accident of a quarrel within the ranks of the Republican 
party to endanger their control by the creation of additional 
Western senators. Senator Beveridge was forced to meet 
Senator Quay’s attack on the statehood question. This was done 
by organizing a sub-committee to visit the territories under 
consideration ostensibly to gain first hand information. Various 
were the views of this Western expedition of senators. It seemed 
better policy on the part of Arizona editors to treat the visit 
optimistically, but reports from Washington indicated that not 
even Arizona sunshine could melt the hearts of the senatorial 
representatives of the high tariff group.” 

Throughout almost three months after the opening of Con- 
gress in December, 1902, Senator Quay used the statehood issue 
to hold together his obstruction machine. He had fully twenty 
Republican votes with him.” From time to time he permitted 
the statehood question to be laid aside so his followers might 
introduce their own favorite measures. Thus he kept his sup- 
port.” Again and again he introduced resolutions asking that 
a vote be taken on the statehood bill sent up from the House, 
insisting that by unanimous consent a date could be fixed for 
the vote. 

The long drawn out struggle was nerve racking for those 
in Arizona who had promised statehood soon after December, 
1902. Occasionally doubts were expressed, but quickly silenced 
by the managers of the Arizona propaganda. 


29 Ibid., 7356. 

80 Arizona Republican, November 10, 1902. (Quoting Washington correspondent to 
the Los Angeles Herald.) 

81 Jbid., February 17, 1903. 

82 Ibid., February 21, 1903. 


88 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 2 sess., XXXVI, 3, 2177, 2248, 2301, 2335, 2501, 
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. . . but it is poor sort of gratitude as well as bad judgment for Arizona 
people to accept these charges and insinuations against the distinguished 
Pennsylvania senator.** 


Whatever gratitude Arizona politicians might be inclined to 
express, the fact remained that sophisticated ones who knew 
the ways of politics were not impressed. 


What Senator Quay’s object has been no one has fathomed. It has not oc- 
curred to anyone to hazzard the thought that Mr. Quay has been actuated 
in his pertinacious campaign by a genuine desire to help the citizens of the 
territories or to do a service to the nation.* 


Rumors of an attempted compromise reached Arizona,” but 
the fifty-seventh session came to a close March, 1903, with 
statehood yet unattained. 

Without a doubt the issue of statehood in the long struggle 
was but a subordinate one. The leaders in the contest, with the 
exception of the Western members, had little interest in creating 
new states. One way out was to make the conditions of statehood 
so objectionable that those demanding it would of their own 
accord reject it. Jointure was again broached the last of Febru- 
ary, 1903.” The next year it was well under way, and April 
4, 1904, a house bill was introduced providing that Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory be admitted as one state and likewise 
the two territories of Arizona and New Mexico.” Fifteen days 
later the bill passed the House by a vote of 147 to 104” ona 
strictly party division.* 

Thus in the spring of 1904 there was introduced a new phase 
of the statehood question which was to command attention for 
the next two and one half years. This new turn was a maneuver 
in which the political features were quite obvious. The rapid 
growth of Oklahoma had indicated that the admission of that 


34 Arizona Republican, March 10, 1903. 
35 Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 26, 1903. 
36 Arizona Republican, February 22, 1903. 
37 [bid., February 27, 1903. 
38 Congressional Record, 58 Cong., 2 sess., XXXVIII, 5, 4281. 
89 Jbid., xxxviul, 6, 5152. 
40 Albuquerque Morning Journal, April 20, 1904. 
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territory in the near future was a certainty. If the Indian 
Territory which was settled largely by Southern Democrats 
could be joined, a Democratic state might be assured. The 
union of Arizona and New Mexico would make certain a 
Republican state.** Thus two sets of senators might be paired. 
Moreover two new senators from the far West would be much 
less dangerous than four, from the point of view of Eastern 
interests. The new tack spread consternation in Arizona, and 
the propaganda that formerly had operated so ardently for 
statehood was at once turned directly against it. In the first 
place, the new capital would not only be under a Republican 
state administration, but it was to be in New Mexico. This 
meant annihilation for all budding Arizona politicians. Those 
other Arizonans with senatorial ambitions fought joint state- 
hood as only men fight when about to die.** A second force 
in Arizona opposed to jointure was made up of the railroads 
and mining companies which had controlled the territorial 
government and hoped to control the new government when 
statehood should be obtained. These two interests were frantic, 
for they would be hopelessly defeated by an overwhelming 
majority of agricultural population should the two territories 
be joined. Capital invested in these interests had come largely 
from the East, and at this point lay the closest contact with the 
East. From the Arizona investor, and not from the politician 
was to come the influence that ultimately defeated jointure. 
The meeting of the Arizona bar association in protest against 
joint statehood was one of the first manifestations of this in- 
fluence.“ 

The death of Senator Quay at the close of 1904 followed 
by the appointment of Senator Dix of Ohio to his place on the 
committee on territories made it all the more imperative that 
some new force operate in the interest of Arizona if single 
statehood was ever to be attained.“ Still more persistent grew 


41 Arizona Republican, March 23, 1904. 
42 Tbid., September 30, 1904. 
48 Ibid., December 22, 1904. 
44 Ibid., December 16, 1904. 
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the conservative propaganda in Arizona against joint statehood 
till October, 1905, when another committee from Washington 
visited Arizona. This was not a prejudiced committee as was 
that one named by Beveridge in 1902, but a docile and ame:iable 
committee. Never was a delegation more royally received. In 
addition to the three private cars of the Congressional party, 
there was the private car of Superintendent McGovern of 
the Southern Pacific; also the private car of Colonel Epes 
Randolph, superintendent of the Arizona branch lines of the 
Southern Pacific; also the private car of F. M. Murphy, 
president of the Santa Fé, Prescott, and Phoenix lines. During 
the first part of the trip through Arizona there had been added 
to the train the private car of Walter Douglas, general manager 
of the Copper Queen; also the private car of Superintendent 
S. J. Simmons, general manager of the El Paso and South- 
western.** It requires no profound insight to determine the 
most potent influence against jointure and to detect the force 
that was brought to bear on the all powerful East. E. S. Minor 
of Wisconsin at once announced that he had voted for jointure, 
but would never do so again.** The efforts of the copper and 
railroad interests of Arizona had still further results, for 
those who made the visit in the fall of 1905 carried on an open 
fight against joint statehood after the opening of Congress.” 

It was left for the Senate to solve the problem. Arizona’s 
former champion, Senator Foraker, proposed an amendment 
February 9, 1906, providing that each territory vote separately 
and that rejection by one would close the whole matter. The 
issue dragged on for four months till an agreement was reached 
by both houses similar to the proposal of Senator Foraker.* 

The results of the election were as anticipated. New Mexico 
by a close majority favored joint statehood. Arizona by an 
overwhelming majority rejected it. Jointure was defeated. 


45 Jbid., October 13, 1905. 
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47 Ibid., December 11, 1905. 

48 Congressional Record, 59 Cong., 1 sess., XL, 3, 2332. 
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Arizona was then ready to begin all over again the fight for 
statehood.” 

It was the same old story of hopes and delays; finally, post- 
ponement because of the national election. Again, as four years 
before, the Republican platform declared for separate state- 
hood for Arizona and New Mexico.” This recognition had 
been secured only as a result of special efforts on the part of 
representatives from Arizona who were closely catechised by 
Eastern delegates as to Western views on money and the tariff. 
As for the silver question, Arizona was long since repentant; 
as for the tariff, Arizona had sheep and fruit, and so was ready 
for a share in the tariff grabbag. The East seemed less uneasy 
than in former days.” The November election indicated a 
further degree of safety, for Cameron, a Republican, was 
elected as Arizona’s Congressional delegate. This was largely 
on a statehood platform, for it had been argued in the cam- 
paign that a Democrat could not get statehood for Arizona.™ 
It may have been the election, but at any rate President Roose- 
velt in his message of December, 1908, advocated “the imme- 
diate admission of Arizona and New Mexico as states,” since 
they had declared that they did not want to come in as one 
state.* It was soon evident, however, that admission would 
not come till President-elect Taft had taken his seat in March, 
1909.5 

The inauguration of President Taft brought hope again to 
the two territories of the far West. This was hope not without 
foundation, for on June 19, President Frank M. Murphy of 
the Santa Fé, Prescott, and Phoenix road was invited to dinner 
at the White House. Following this dinner came the assurance 
from Mr. Murphy of President Taft’s interest in statehood. — 

The year 1909 introduced a new element into the statehood 


50 Arizona Republican, January 22, 1907. 

51 Independent, LXIV, 1420. 

52 Arizona Republican, June 25, 1908. 

58 Ibid., November 5, 1908. 

54 Congressional Record, 60 Cong., 2 sess., XLII, 1, 26. 
55 Albuquerque Morning Journal, January 17, 1909. 
56 Arizona Republican, June 20, 1909. 
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question. The groups hitherto demanding statehood have been 
defined: the politicians seeking positions at Washington and 
at the new state capitals, the mines and railroads hoping that 
statehood would bring a freer flow of capital, and the farmers 
hoping to regulate the railroads and shift taxes. The year 1909 
marked the advent of labor as a decidedly political factor in 
Arizona statehood. Without organization Arizona laborers 
had been helpless in every attempt to control wages or to secure 
favorable legislation. Seeing the injunction moving westward 
as a legal device of capitalistic machinery, they concluded that 
their one hope of defense lay in constitutional prohibitions 
which could be realized only with the achievement of state- 
hood. The presence of this factor in territorial politics was 
evident even before the enabling act had begun its journey 
through the legislative mill at Washington. The radical ele- 
ment had succeeded in dominating the territorial legislature 
of 1909. Also long before statehood had been authorized, it 
was seen that the labor element led by Mr. G. W. P. Hunt 
would dominate the Democratic party of Arizona, and that 
delegates of the Democratic organization would make the 
constitution. The sudden advent of labor to political domi- 
nance in Arizona took place at the very time that the con- 
servative forces were in closest touch with the White House 
and after these same forces had defeated jointure. 

Warnings came early. They came simultaneously from the 
conservative press of Arizona and from President Taft him- 
self. The Arizona constitution must not legislate; it must be 
simple; and above all it must deal only in fundamental prin- 
ciples of government.” President Taft in a visit to Arizona 
in the fall of 1909 warned the people at every stop. These 
warnings were emphasized by frequent editorials throughout 
the territory.” President Taft likewise warned New Mexico; 
but in that territory there was no crucial struggle between 
"BT Ibid., February 18, 1909. 
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radical labor and the conservative interests.” In his message 
to Congress December 7, 1909, the President devoted greater 
attention to the two territories than any predecessor, and in 
language that was unequivocal. 


I urge however that care be exercised in the preparation of the legislation 
affecting each Territory to secure a deliberation in the selection of persons 
as members of the convention to draft a constitution for the incoming State, 
and I earnestly advise that each constitution after adoption by the convention 
be submitted to the people of the Territory for their approval at an election 
in which the sole issue shall be the merits of the proposed constitution, and 
if the constitution is defeated by popular vote means shall be provided in 
the enabling act for a new convention and the drafting of a new constitution. 
I think it vital that the issue as to the merits of the constitution should not 
be mixed up with the selection of State officers, and that no election of State 
officers shall be had until after the constitution has been fully approved and 
finally settled upon.** 


Had President Taft been the attorney of the mines and rail- 
roads of Arizona he could not have expressed better their hopes 
and fears, nor could he have devised a more adequate defense. 
Taking the President’s message as a text, the conservative press 
of Arizona began exhorting the people to elect delegates who 
would prepare a conservative constitution.” 

Late in the session of June, 1910, the enabling act was finally 
passed by the Senate without one dissenting vote.” As far as 
Washington was concerned the struggle was over. The contest, 
however, was shifted to another center, a contest to determine 
whether the conservative interests or labor should dominate 
the constitutional convention. 

For the most part the conservative interests were members 
of the Republican party. The most striking exception was Mr. 
E. E. Ellinwood, attorney for the Phelps Dodge corporation, 
and later Democratic delegate to the constitutional convention. 
The first attempt to break up the Democratic organization, 





60 Albuquerque Morning Journal, October 16, 1909. 

61 Congressional Record, 6x Cong., 2 sess., XLV, 1, 32. 

62 Arizona Republican, December 8, 1909. 
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led by Mr. Hunt and dominated by labor votes, was to propose 
a bi-partisan delegation.“ This would separate economic 
groups from party organization, but the invitation was de- 
clined by Democratic party leaders already committed to labor 
policies. Sharply came the warning from the conservative press 
that a radical constitution would be vetoed,” but the large 
radical wing of the Democratic party was able to carry the 
conservative members who chose to remain loyal rather than 
lose the chance at office.® Before the convention met, the issues 
were clearly defined. Labor would demand that the initiative, 
referendum, and the recall should be provided for in the con- 
stitution. Labor had never dominated a territorial legislature, 
but they felt that, on any single issue and outside the legislature, 
they would be able to defeat the interests because of their num- 
bers. Many were the warnings from the conservatives that 
President Taft would veto such a constitution.” Tirelessly the 
large interests worked to break conservative Democrats from 
party allegiance.* A wire was sent to President Taft asking 
for a definite statement to be used for propagandizing pur- 
poses. His answer was reassuring, but not categorical: 


My attitude with respect to the character of the constitution was sufficiently 
shown by my speeches in the territory. It would be inappropriate at the 
present time, in view to my subsequent official relations to the constitution 
which is to be adopted, to answer any specific questions.® 


The mines and railroads needed no more definite assurance of 
the support of the President. Numbers, however, were against 
them. Even conservative Democrats loudly proclaimed the 
initiative, referendum, and recall knowing that with no other 
shibboleth could they hope for a place in the new state govern- 
ment. Never for a moment did the conservatives relax their 
efforts in the campaign. A wire to ex-President Roosevelt that 


64 Arizona Republican, July 11, 1910. 
65 Ibid., July 14, 1910. 
66 Jbid., July 18, 1910. 
87 Ibid., July 12, 1910. 
68 Tbid., July 22, 1910. 
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the radicals were quoting him as on their side brought back 
the quick reply that only “‘an idiot” could have thus interpreted 
his speech.” Former delegate, Mr. Mark Smith, also informed 
Arizonans that Washington would never approve of the radi- 
cal features in the constitution.” 

In spite of frequent warnings and wnmeasured conservative 
propaganda, the Democrats completely dominated the consti- 
tutional convention with the sentiment of labor controlling the 
group.” In the convention, party lines were never completely 
drawn, although the Republicans were solidly on the conserva- 
tive side with the exception of Mr. John Langdon who was 
elected from Globe and voted finally for the adoption of the 
constitution with its radical clause. On extremely radical pro- 
posals, such as state control of minerals, the party organization 
broke down and Democrats from conservative communities 
voted with the ultra-conservatives.” This latter group was 
never able to break the party organization on the real issue 
of the convention, and when the final decision was made De- 
cember 9, 1910, approving the constitution with the initiative, 
referendum, and the recall, the vote stood 40 to 12 in favor 
of adoption.™ 

Two chances of appeal remained for the conservative in- 
terests of Arizona: possible rejection by the voters of the terri- 
tory or rejection at Washington by Congress or the President. 
Again editorials thundered warnings: “If Arizona is to achieve 
statehood the pending constitution must be voted down.” 
A committee from Arizona waited on President Taft obviously 
seeking moral support. In reply to the request for a statement, 
again the President’s answer was that his views were well 
known.”* While these admonitions were sounded, the radical 
press was encouraging their following. A published message 
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from Judge Lindsey that “Your proposed constitution is the 
biggest bugle blast in the fight for justice and independence 
that we have yet had” ™ served as antitoxin for the conservative 
propaganda. At any rate the liberal ranks stood firm, and the 
voters of Arizona approved the constitution February 9, 1911, 
by a decidedly large majority.” 

In the mind of labor the recall of judges was their declara- 
tion of independence. With it they could oppose injunctions, 
or, what amounted to the same thing, remove judges who dared 
to issue them. For that reason laborers in mining communities 
said they preferred to go without statehood rather than modify 
the constitution.” August 15, 1911, the blow fell and President 
Taft, as had long been promised, vetoed the joint resolution 
that provided for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico.” 

However, the long struggle was almost consummated. Dur- 
ing the last weeks of August and following immediately the 
veto of the President, a second joint resolution passed proposing 
statehood with the elimination of the recall of judges. This 
was signed on August 21 by President Taft and Arizona was 
a state.** That the recall of judges later appeared in the consti- 
tution is well known. But that the veto was merely a part of 
that larger conservative opposition to an extremely liberal 
element within the territory apparently has not generally been 
recognized. 

H. A. HUBBARD 

University of Arizona 
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Some Constitutional and Political Aspects of 
the Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy 


John T. Ganoe 


By the early part of December, 1908, the press generally 
conceded that Richard A. Ballinger of Seattle would be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior under the newly elected presi- 
dent, William Howard Taft. The appointment was considered 
beneficial since, as Commissioner of the General Land Office 
under Roosevelt, Ballinger had inaugurated numerous admini- 
strative reforms which generally had been given commen- 
dation. 

Certain groups within the government service, however, 
looked askance at the appointment. Secretary of the Interior 
Garfield proceeded to withdraw nearly three and a half million 
acres of land from entry between December, 1908, and March 
4, 1909, nearly two million acres of which were withdrawn 
after February 15, 1909.’ By the time Ballinger came into 
office, newspapers of the west forecasted an overhauling of the 
Reclamation Service * and by the summer of 1909 the press 
was stating that F. H. Newell, Director of the Reclamation 
Service, was to be retired and R. H. Thomson, city engineer 
of Seattle, was to be appointed.* When, then, Ballinger, within 
six weeks after his induction into office, restored to entry more 
than three million acres of land that had been withdrawn by 
Secretary Garfield, the fears of the conservationists in the 
government service seemed to be justified. Moreover, friction 





1 Investigation of Interior Department and Forestry Bureau, Senate Document, no. 
719, 61 Cong., 3 sess. (S.N. 5892), 72 (hereafter cited as Investigation). 

2E.g. Seattle Post-Intelligencer, February 28, 1909, and The Denver Republican, 
March 13, 1909. | 

8 Portland (Oregon) Oregonian, June 16, 1909, Boise Statesman, July 2, 1909, Seattle 
Times, July 10, 1909, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, July 14, 1909. 
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had arisen between the Bureau of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior on other 
grounds. Ballinger, on April 15, 1909, had refused the request 
of Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Forestry Bureau, for land 
to be used as ranger sites,* and, in the summer of 1909 he had 
refused to continue a coéperative agreement between the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior.° 

Ballinger’s conservative policy irked the conservationists, 
They believed definitely that Ballinger was acting to aid the 
large corporate interests. When, then, the National Irrigation 
Congress met in August, 1909, at Spokane there was consid- 
erable feeling as to the policy of the Interior Department. The 
second day of the convention, Pinchot gave an address and 
opened the way for criticisms against the Interior Department. 
He took the Rooseveltian interpretation of law and criticized 
severely the strict construction of law. “An institution or law,” 
he said, “is a means, not an end, a means to be used for the public 
good, and to be interpreted for the public good.” ° Continuing, 
he stated, perhaps as clearly as has ever been stated, the philoso- 
phy back of the conservationist movement. 

The following day, Secretary Ballinger spoke, holding that 
the government was merely a trustee and that the officials ad- 
ministering the act could only do the things which were within 
the intent of the law. “It has not been and is not the policy of 
the national government in the administration of this act to 
hinder or interfere with the investment of private capital in 
the construction of irrigation works, but rather to lend its 
encouragement. . . I am not a believer in the government 
entering into competition with legitimate enterprise. Its func- 
tions under the Reclamation Act are not of this character. . .”' 

The secretary was followed by Dr. George C. Pardee, ex- 
governor of California who, for the large part of his talk, 
disregarded his manuscript and very untactfully attacked the 


4 Investigation (S.N. 5896), 1528. 

5 [bid., (S.N. 5893), 95- 

6 Proceedings of the National Irrigation Congress (1909), 99. 
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administration of Secretary Ballinger, particularly with ref- 
erence to power sites. He stated that as a result of such policy 
some 15,000 acres of power site land had been entered upon 
by companies. The statement proved to be false but its wide- 
spread circulation produced tremendous results regardless of 
its falsity. Every action of Ballinger was criticized and then 
in closing, the governor reiterated the maxim of Roosevelt 
in regard to government, “Go do it and talk about it after- 
wards.” ® 

There can be no doubt that the attitude of the Congress was 
hostile to Ballinger and when shortly afterwards accusations 
were made by an investigator in the employ of the government 
against Ballinger’s handling of the Alaskan coal lands there 
was a rapid growth of sentiment against the secretary. Pinchot 
had been shown the charges of Glavis, the investigator, while 
at the congress and immediately capitalized upon the opportu- 
nity and tried to get President Taft to act against Ballinger. 
The president, after some deliberation, declined to act on the 
basis of the accusations whereupon, Pinchot appealed to the 
public, following the lead of Glavis. The periodicals immedi- 
ately took up the subject and Collier’s Weekly published the 
accusations under the title of “The Whitewashing of Bal- 
linger — Are the Guggenheims in Charge of the Interior?” ® 

When the sixty-first congress met, a resolution was immedi- 
ately brought forth to provide for a committee to investigate 
the General Land Office. The resolution was enlarged to in- 
clude the Department of the Interior. Very largely at Bal- 
linger’s instigation the scope of the investigation was again 
enlarged to include the Bureau of Forestry. Pinchot, still play- 
ing to the gallery, sent a communication to Senator Dolliver 
in which he admitted he had countenanced the accusation by 
members of his Bureau against Ballinger but believed they 


should receive no criticism because of the purity of their mo- 
tives.*° 





8 Ibid., 229-243. 
® Collier’s Weekly, November 13, 1909. 
10 Congressional Record, 61 Cong., 2 sess., 368. 
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It was clear to the President that action must be taken to 
check the controversy. Was he to be forced by Pinchot or was 
he to manage his own policies? Shortly, thoroughly cognizant 
of the fact that there would be criticism for action against a 
close friend of Roosevelt, the President requested the Secretary 
of Agriculture to remove Pinchot. 

The Committee of Investigation began its hearings on Janu- 
ary 28, 1910, and continued the investigation until the ad- 
journment of Congress in June. Pinchot was represented by 
G. W. Pepper, and Mr. Glavis, the originator of the charges 
against Ballinger’s administration of the Alaskan coal land, 
was represented by Louis D. Brandeis. Secretary Ballinger 
was not represented until Senator Root explained to the Presi- 
dent that the administration was being placed in a bad light.” 
Mr. John Vertress of ‘Tennessee then came in to represent the 
secretary. Thirteen volumes of testimony were presented affect- 
ing all phases of the administration. The honesty of Glavis 
and the integrity of the secretary were both assailed. 

The report of the Committee was delayed. According to a 
pre-arranged plan, the Committee was to meet at Minneapolis 
when the Conservation Congress was in session. Eight of the 
twelve members appeared. Four of the eight were Democrats 
and opposed to Ballinger. Mr. Madison, of Kansas, a Progres- 
sive Republican, was also opposed to Ballinger. As a conse- 
quence the two remaining Republicans other than the chairman 
withdrew and the chairman declared there was no quorum 
present. Another meeting two days later, September 9g, resulted 
in the same procedure. The critics of Ballinger then decided 
to publish their report independently. Mr. Madison, refusing 
to act with the Democrats, published an individual report.” 

The Republicans, when it was evident they could gain a 
majority, decided to meet in Chicago on September 13. The 
Democrats, following the tactics of the Republicans, refused 
to attend, but since the Republicans had enough to make a 


11 Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, October 7, 1910. 
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quorum the report was made which naturally absolved Bal- 
linger from blame. This report was submitted to Congress on 
December 6. 

Pinchot, no doubt, realized that there was little hope that 
Congress would go against the administration, so carried on 
his campaign before the people. When Roosevelt, who had 
been in Africa, came back, Pinchot immediately gained his 
support and the two worked together against the Taft-Ballinger 
policies, in spite of the earlier opposition of Lodge. There can 
be little doubt that it was the plan of the conservationists to 
remove the secretary and force a readjustment in administra- 
tive policies. Although Secretary Ballinger resigned his posi- 
tion after the investigation was over and he had nominally been 
vindicated by Congress, there was to be no return to the hasty 
policies of Roosevelt with regard to conservation. 

Just what were the issues involved in the controversy just 
described? Ostensibly, the administration of the Alaskan coal 
fields, but as has been indicated that was merely the immediate 
cause and was seized upon by the opponents of Ballinger as 
an issue which would aid them in their campaign against the 
Interior Department. This paper is not concerned with the 
analysis of those charges but with the more fundamental strug- 
gle which was one of the Reclamation Service and the Bureau 
of Forestry on the one hand and the Department of the Interior 
on the other. 

The conflict over the withdrawal of land by executive order 
was one thing that both the Bureau of Forestry and the Recla- 
mation Service agreed upon. Disregarding the political ban- 
tering, the decisions of the Attorney General’s office and the 
opinions of Taft, the problem was one which at the time could 
not have been definitely decided without action of the courts. 
It was not until 1914 that the court interpreted the issues di- 
rectly and laid down what may now be considered the law 
in regard to the power of the president to withdraw land with- 
out the sanction of Congress. In United States v. Midwest Oil 
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Company, et al,” the court directly considered the question. 
The majority opinion, written by Justice Lamar, upheld the 
executive power on the grounds of usage, while the dissenting 
opinion, written by Justice Day, with whom concurred Justices 
McKenna and Van Devanter, held to the conservative interpre- 
tation and refused to recognize that the executive could exer- 
cise or had ever exercised the power to withdraw lands without 
the consent of Congress. 

It is important to note that the withdrawals in question 
before the court arose as the result of an action of Ballinger 
under the Taft administration. When Ballinger made his res- 
torations, Pinchot appealed to the president and the president 
called Ballinger into a conference and suggested the rewith- 
drawals of the land. Ballinger did so still protesting that such 
action was illegal. Even then he did not have the Reclamation 
Service withdraw the sites under the guise of future needs but 
acted through the Geological Survey under the supervisory 
power. The case in question was an extension of the supervisory 
power to oil lands rather than power sites but the principle of 
the court was applicable to power sites as well as to oil lands. 

It may be thought then, that Ballinger was entirely in the 
wrong in his controversy with Pinchot, yet another observation 
needs to be made. Ballinger was upheld by the minority and 
virtually so by the majority for the crux of the majority opinion 
was based upon previous exercise of the power by the executive 
which the court recognized was not based upon statutory legis- 
lation. The decision of the court does not exonerate the execu- 
tive branch of the government from the charge that the power 
was in actuality usurped over a period of years. It was this prin- 
ciple of action and then sanction against which the Taft ad- 
ministration continually fought, and whatever view we may 
hold as to the correctness of the principles of both Taft and 
Ballinger we must recognize that they involved clearcut con- 
stitutional issues. 

President Taft had insisted upon having legal authority for 


13 United States v. Midwest Oil Company, et al, 236U. S. 459-511; 59 Led. 673-696. 
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withdrawal and as a consequence, by Act of June 25, 1910, 
Congress provided that the president might at any time in his 
discretion temporarily withdraw lands. From that time on 
there was no need for an appeal to the “higher law” of Garfield 
and Pinchot. Congress had acted. 

The second issue involved the financing of reclamation. The 
Reclamation Service in its haste to accomplish as much as 
possible had started more projects than were warranted by 
the sale of lands and had resorted to the use of “codperative 
certificates” to aid in the financing of projects. The plan was 
essentially one which would, by the keeping of books allow 
expansion of reclamation work without the aid of money. It 
was a way by which communities could hasten the building of 
projects by offering materials and labor. It was a plan whereby 
the settler might turn his labor in for cash. 

The scheme worked only too well. The certificates were 
valuable and in some regions were used as a medium of ex- 
change much in the nature of money. As an administrative 
policy the plan had much to commend it, but to Ballinger who 
was skeptical of the administration of the Service it was dan- 
gerous, and not only dangerous but illegal and hence the use 
of codperative certificates was forbidden. 

It was only natural that Ballinger should have been con- 
demned for his actions by the conservationists. However, there 
can be little doubt as to the correctness of his actions. Even 
the minority report of the Democratic members did not include 
this in its indictment of the Secretary, and the minority report 
of Madison stated specifically, “I do not feel that any criticism 
can be attached to Ballinger because of his action with regard 
to the codperative certificate plan. . .”** The attorneys for 
Pinchot declared the use of the certificates legal, but one can 
not help seeing the humor in comparing the accusation against 
Ballinger for the use of sophistry and legal technicalities and 
the subtle argument presented by Pinchot’s attorney in the 
defense of the use of codperative certificates. 


14 Investigation, 1576-1585. 
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The third issue involved the power of the federal government 
to build irrigation projects to reclaim private land or land not 
in the public domain. To Ballinger such action was obviously 
against the provisions of the act. When the reclamation act 
had been under discussion in Congress the arguments of the 
proponents of the bill had been to the effect that Congress had 
the constitutional right to legislate as it pleased in regard to 
public land and that the primary purpose of the act was not 
to irrigate private lands.” The first project undertaken by 
the Reclamation Service was to irrigate lands, nearly all of 
which were in the hands of private individuals or companies. 

Pinchot’s counsel discussed the point before the committee 
and declared, 


The purpose to be subserved is the increase of areas available for Ameri- 
can homes. It is the accomplishment of this purpose which justifies the gov- 
ernmental enterprise. Whether the desert land has been already acquired by 
settlers is an immaterial thing. The Government is not merely an owner 
improving its land for sale. There would be the same occasion for govern- 
mental action if all arid land had passed into private ownership and was 
lying idle because of the inability of the scattered owners to undertake its 
reclamation. The governmental reclamation enterprise represents the re- 
sources of all the people put to the use of increasing the area of habitable 
land within the United States.1¢ 


On this point the reclamation act itself stated that the secre- 
tary should determine “the charges which shall be made per 
acre upon said entries and upon lands in private ownership 
which may be irrigated by the waters of the said irrigation 
project.” ** Moreover, the courts have declared that the act 
contemplates the irrigation of private lands as well as lands 
belonging to the government, and have stated that the fact that 
a project contemplated the irrigation of private as well as lands 
belonging to the government did not render the project illegal, 


15 See Report of House Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, Congressional Record 


(April 17, 1902), 6678. 
16 Investigation, 5301. 
17 Section 4. 
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so as to prevent the condemnation of land necessary to carry 
it out.”® 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be supposed that the original 
intent of the act was to undertake the reclamation of private 
lands without public lands, however laudable that idea might 
be in theory and although the courts have upheld the power 
to reclaim private lands incidental to the reclamation of public 
lands, the courts have also held that reclamation which would 
include only private lands or in which the public lands were 
only incidental was not within the intent of the act.*® Such 
apparently had also been the decisions of the Land Office at 
the time Ballinger made his protests.” 

Considering the question from the constitutional angle it 
is clear that the basis for the reclamation act itself was that 
Congress had power under the constitution “to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” * That is 
to say, Congress has power of reclamation in as much as it is 
proprietor.” The inference would be that if there were no 
proprietorship, as in the case of private lands, the power does 
not exist. 

Since, then, the government has power to reclaim private 
lands, if the intent of the reclamation was to bring public land 
under cultivation, the whole question revolves around the 
question of intent. That, it would seem, is within the preroga- 
tive of the administrative officer. Thus the Secretary of the 
Interior had the power to determine intent. : 

Ballinger viewed such projects as the Salt River plan where 
about ninety per cent of the land was at the inception of the 
project in the control of private individuals. Could this be 


18 Burley v. United States, 179 Fed. 1, 102C.C.A. 429, 33L.R.A. (N.S.), 807, Affirming 
172 Fed. 615. 

19 United States v. Burley, 172 Fed. Rep. 615, Kansas v. Colorado, 206U. S. 46, 87, 
88, 90. 
2033 Land Decisions 202, 204; 33 Land Decisions 428. 
21 Article 1v, Section 3. United States vs. Hanson 167 Fed. 881, 93;C.C.A. 371. 
22 Twin Falls Canal Co. vs. Foote, 192 Fed. Rep. 594. 
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viewed as a project to reclaim public lands? Again one wonders 
whether it was Ballinger that was appealing to legal technicali- 
ties in defense of his policy or the supporters of the Roosevelt 
doctrine in defense of theirs. 

The fourth issue involved the reorganization of the Recla- 
mation Service. The plan of reorganization proposed by Bal- 
linger was certainly not without some warrant. Officials of 
the Reclamation Service had recognized a need of some re- 
organization, but when Secretary Ballinger presented his plans 
for reorganization, the officials of the Reclamation Service, 
aware of his hostility to the service, believed that this was 
another one of the attempts on the part of Ballinger to check 
their actions. It is not unlikely that the officials had a justifiable 
basis for their belief, for according to the proposed reorganiza- 
tion, instead of the general supervision being under the Director 
of the Reclamation Service, the Secretary of the Interior would 
have direct control. Instead of having all matters reach the 
Secretary by way of the Director, the Reclamation Service was 
to be divided into three branches, each responsible to the Sec- 
retary. These three branches were Law, Construction, and the 
Reclamation Bureau. The chief law officer was to be located 
in the secretary’s office, as was the consulting engineer. The 
director thus shorn of his vast powers would only have control 
of surveys, supervision of land settlement, and accounting and 
finance. 

Ballinger’s contemplated plan of reorganization was not 
carried through but it was obvious that some sort of a readjust- 
ment was bound to follow. In December, 1913, the autocratic 
director was supplanted by a reclamation commission, con- 
sisting of the director, chief engineer, chief counsel, comp- 
troller and the supervisor of irrigation. In 1914 the offices of 
the chief engineer and director were combined and the office 
of chief of construction created, which carried with it repre- 
sentation upon the commission. In the readjustment, Director 
Newell was succeeded by Arthur P. Davis and, in the following 
year, the commission was reduced to three. The reorganization 
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thus approximated the plan which had been suggested by Sec- 
retary Ballinger. 

Moreover, by 1915, the reaction against the whole Roosevelt 
policy toward reclamation was more or less complete. No 
longer was reclamation to be carried on more or less independ- 
ently by a bureau. New projects were to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the president, and the money was 
to be given by specific appropriation of Congress. The lessening 
of the powers of the bureau and the transference of control to 
Congress was of utmost significance for reclamation was thus 
to become the football of politics. 

The fifth and sixth issues involved the accusations of the 
Bureau of Forestry, with regard to Ballinger’s refusal to grant 
administrative sites for ranger stations and to continue the 
coéperative agreements between the Indian Bureau and the 
Forestry Service. Neither of the minority reports include these 
charges and the majority report not only vindicated Ballinger 
but gently chastised Pinchot for subterfuge. 

Viewing the investigations as a whole then, the major criti- 
cism that could be made of Ballinger was not on the charges of 
Pinchot but upon those of Glavis with respect to the admini- 
stration of the Alaskan coal fields. There was presented a con- 
flict between the old distributive theory of public lands and 
that of conservation. In view of the fact that Ballinger made 
proposals more far-reaching than anything proposed by 
Pinchot,” one is inclined to discredit the popular view of 
Ballinger in the controversy. 

JOHN T. GANOE 

University of Oregon 





28 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 




































Colonial Origins of American 
Diplomatic Principles 


Max Savelle 


In a survey of the “permanent bases” of American diplom- 
acy, published a few years ago, Mr. John W. Davis lists six 
doctrines which, as he says, “seem to have run with reasonable 
persistence throughout the course of American diplomacy.” ? 
These are, according to Mr. Davis, the doctrine of isolation, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the doctrine of non-intervention, the 
freedom of the seas, the open door, and the pacific settlement 
of disputes. The first four Mr. Davis classifies as “negative” 
principles; the other two he calls “positive.” For the purposes 
of this paper, Mr. Davis’s classification will be used. 

Now, in the words of Mr. James Brown Scott, “the foreign 
policy of a state or nation necessarily pre-supposes its existence 
as a political body.” * Historians of American foreign policy 
have, therefore, generally begun their story with the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Secret Correspondence by the second 
Continental Congress and the sending of Silas Deane abroad 
as the agent of the colonies on the eve of American independ- 
ence. Deane and the American commissioners who followed 
him to Europe went with instructions which show that the 
basic principles of subsequent American diplomacy were al- 
ready well developed in thé minds of the American leaders in 
the Congress. Whence came the diplomatic principles em- 
bodied in the instructions of the American representatives 
abroad? Were they formulated, as it were, out of nothing, and 


1 John W. Davis, “The Permanent Bases of American Foreign Policy,” in Foreign 
Affairs, X, 1-12. 

2 Samuel Flagg Bemis, ed., The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy 
(New York, 1927-1929), Historical Introduction by James Brown Scott, 1, 3. 
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without antecedents, to meet the need of the moment, or did 
they have some other, more remote origin? It is the purpose 
of this paper to suggest that the ideas underlying the perma- 
nent bases of American diplomacy were already old, even 
traditional, long before the time of American independence; 
that those ideas are as old as European settlement in America, 
because they arose out of needs which were inherent in the 
geographic situation of the colonies here; and that they de- 
veloped simultaneously in America and in Europe, out of the 
intercolonial relations of English, Spanish, Dutch and French 
colonies, on the one hand, and out of the adaptation of European 
diplomacy to the new international situation presented by the 
appearance of colonial empires in the western hemisphere, on 
the other. 


The doctrine of isolation, the first of these basic principles, 
probably dates from the beginning of Anglo-Saxon coloniza- 
tion in North America. The idea of escape from the entangle- 
ments of Europe, international, moral, religious and economic, 
appears in the thinking of the earliest permanent settlers, 
especially those who built their homes on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. “There never was a generation,” wrote Increase 
Mather in 1677, “that did so perfectly shake off the dust of 
Babylon both as to ecclesiastical and civil constitution, as the 
first generation of Christians that came into this land for the 
gospel’s sake.” * William Bradford and Edward Winslow both 
express this feeling in explaining the move of the Pilgrims 
from Leyden to America,* and the same theme is repeated again 
and again in the history of Massachusetts Bay. The Massa- 
chusetts General Court, for example, in 1651 reminded Oliver 
Cromwell that it was to escape Europe that the founders of that 
colony came to America, and justified their feeling on the 


8 Quoted in John Wingate Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Revolution (Boston, 
1876), xviii; cf. Claude H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Independence (Boston, 
1922), 17. 

* William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety edition. Boston, 1912), 1, 52-60; Edward Winslow, Hypocrisie Unmasked, quoted, 
idem, 1, p. 53, n.t and p. 56, n.r. 
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ground that “We know not any country more peaceable and 
free from Warre. . .” than this.’ Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
speaking, perhaps, for thousands of the Germans who came 
to the middle colonies in the next century, expressed the same 
feeling when he said that “After I had sufficiently seen the 
European provinces and countries, and the threatening move- 
ments of war, and had taken to heart the dire changes and 
disturbance of the Fatherland, I was impelled through a spe- 
cial guidance from the Almighty, to go to Pennsylvania.” ® 

This deeply rooted feeling of escape from the turmoil of 
Europe, an escape guaranteed by three thousand miles of 
ocean, is the negative side of the colonial doctrine of isolation. 
The doctrine also had its positive side, which took the form of 
refusal, on occasion, to be drawn into European conflicts. Thus, 
for example, during the first Anglo-Dutch war, Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant of New Netherland proposed to the New England 
Confederation that the English and Dutch colonies maintain 
a policy of neutrality in the war between their “Nations in 
Europe.” ‘ At the same time, Massachusetts, who did not share 
Connecticut’s prospect for territorial gain at the expense of 
the Dutch, was blocking the entrance of the New England 
Confederation into the war, because, as it seemed to the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, “it was most agreeable to the gospel of 
peace which we profess, and safest for these colonies at this 
season, to forbeare the use of the sword.” ® 

The real reason for these actions by New Netherland and 
Massachusetts was probably less the gospel of peace than the 
fact that there was a very profitable intercolonial trade going 
on between them, which must inevitably have suffered in war. 


5 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts from the first settlement thereof in 
1628 until the year 1750 (Boston, 1795-1828), 1, appendix 1x, 450-452. 

6 Quoted in J. Fred Rippy and Angie Debo, The Historical Background of the Ameri- 
can Policy of Isolation (Smith College Studies in History, tx, Nos. 3 and 4, April-July, 
1924), 71. 

7N. B. Shurtleff and D. Pulsifer, eds., Acts of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies of New England (Boston, 1859. Volumes 1x and x of Records of the Colony 
of New Plymouth), u, 41, 64. 

8 Hutchinson, of. cif., 1, appendix x, 452-453. 
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Their isolation was thus based largely upon self-interest; but 
the ideas inherent in the action are, none-the-less, the basic 
ideas of the doctrine of isolation, as subsequently developed. 
The geographic situation of the English and Dutch colonies 
not only took them outside the stream of European conflict, in 
this case, but had actually created interests for them which 
made for the maintenance of peace. 

Nor was this an isolated case. Similar situations arose, from 
time to time, during the intercolonial wars of the eighteenth 
century; and the unwillingness of such colonies as New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania to contribute men or money for thost wars, 
because their interests were not directly involved, is notorious.® 
Furthermore, as a part of the doctrine of the two spheres, the 
principle of American isolation from European conflict was 
recognized and encouraged by the mother countries by treaty, 
as, for example, in the Anglo-French treaty of Whitehall, of 
1686.° 

John Adams expressed no new idea, therefore, when he 
formulated the American doctrine of isolation in 1776, to the 
effect that “we should make no treaties of alliance with any 
European power. . . [but] that we should separate ourselves, 
as far as possible and as long as possible, from all European 
politics and wars.” Rather, he was expressing in terms of 
high policy a sentiment which was already a tradition in the 
American colonies, based upon a deep-seated feeling of escape 
from Europe and a strong tendency, encouraged by European 
diplomacy, to avoid becoming entangled in European conflict, 
whenever it was to their interest to do so. 


Similarly, the ideological origins of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is complementary to that of isolation, are to be traced 
far back into the beginnings of the colonial period. The basic 


®Cf. Francis Parkman, A Half-Century of Conflict (Boston, 1910), 1, 135-138 ef 
passim. 

10Frances G. Davenport, European Treaties bearing on the History of the United 
States and its Dependencies (Washington, 1917, 1929), U1, 309-323. 

11 John Adams, The Works of John Adams, second President of the United States 
(Boston, 1851-1865), 1, 201. 
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theme in the Monroe Doctrine is the idea that “the political 
system of the allied powers [of Europe] is essentially different 
. . . from that of America. . . [and] we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” ” This 
is, in itself, a re-statement of the old international doctrine that 
America is a new world, separate and distinct from Europe, 
to which the European system of politics and diplomacy does 
not apply. In expressing his doctrine, Monroe thus falls back 
upon the older European principle of the two spheres, which 
had found both doctrinal expression and contractual implemen- 
tation before the end of the sixteenth century.” 

As early as 1532, Francisco de Vittoria proclaimed the in- 
violability of America. It is true, of course, that Vittoria’s 
argument is very different from that of Monroe. Vittoria based 
his principle upon the fact that the Indians had a civilization 
of their own, were the rightful owners of the new lands, and, 
therefore, could not legally be dispossessed, whereas Monroe 
based his doctrine upon the existence of an European-American 
civilization in America which had developed since the begin- 
ning of European settlement. They do have, however, a com- 
mon premise, and that is that America is a new, different and 
independent world, over which Europe has no legal right to 
extend its control.”® 

Vittoria’s philosophical pronouncement of the doctrine of 
the two spheres was not, however, the interpretation of that 
doctrine carried into the practice of European diplomacy. 
The early diplomatic application of this principle is to be 
seen, rather, in the practical dogma that “there is no peace 
beyond the Line.” That is to say, to the diplomatists of the 


12 James D. Richardson, ed., 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1899), "1, 218. 

13 Camilio Barcia-Trelles, “La Doctrine de Monroé dans son Développement His- 
torique, particuliérement en ce qui concerne les Relations Interaméricaines” (Hague 
Academy of International Law, Réceuil des Cours, xxxtl, 1930), 391-605. 

14 Francisco de Vittoria, De Indis et de Jure Belli Reflectiones (James Brown Scott, 
ed., The Classics of International Law, Washington, 1917), 128 e¢ passim. 

15 Barcia-Trelles, “La Doctrine de Monroé,” loc. cit., 398-400. 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Europe was one world and 
America, lying beyond the Line, was another; and piracy, ter- 
ritorial plundering, or intercolonial wars might take place in 
that new sphere without disturbing the peace and friendly 
relations of the mother countries in Europe. Likewise, under 
certain treaties, the reverse was true. 

Such was the principle of the two spheres inherent in the 
oral agreement with regard to colonial affairs between French 
and Spanish diplomats at Cateau-Cambrésis, in 1559, and em- 
bodied in many subsequent treaties, notably the Anglo-Spanish 
treaty of 1604."° This was also the principle underlying the 
Anglo-French treaty of Whitehall, of 1686. In this latter case, 
however, the doctrine is a doctrine of peace, not war.’ For 
Article XVII of this treaty provides that hostilities between 
the French and English colonies in America shall not be made 
a cause of war between the mother countries, and Article 
XVIII provides that war between England and France shall 
not be a cause of war in America; but that “true and firm peace 
and neutrality shall continue in America between the... 
French and English nations, in the same manner as if no such 
rupture had occurred in Europe.” * 

The clearest example, perhaps, of the legal embodiment of 
the doctrine of the two spheres is the Hispano-Portuguese 
treaty of 1750. Not only is it provided in this treaty that the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies shall remain neutral in case 
of war between the two nations in Europe, but, also, the treaty 
provides that, should either party, to the treaty make an alliance 
with a third nation, the party making such an alliance, never- 
theless, will not permit its ally to use its American ports or 
territories as bases of operations against the other party to the 
treaty or its colonies. In other words, even though enemies in 
Europe, they are to remain effectual allies for the maintenance 
of the status guo in America.” This treaty is significant, not 


16 Davenport, of. cit., 1, 219-222, 246-257. 
17 Ibid., 1, 309-323. 
18 Ibid., 1, 323. 


19 Pedro de Angelis, ed., Colleccién de Obras y Documentos relativos d la Historia 
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only as showing the importance of the doctrine of the two 
spheres in European diplomacy, but, also, because it shows that 
the diplomats of Spain and Portugal, at least, were coming to 
think of the territorial status quo in America as fixed, and not 
subject to further change. 

It thus seems clear that the principle of the two spheres was 
well established when John Adams and his colleagues em- 
bodied the idea in the form of treaties prepared for the 
American representatives abroad, in 1776. The interpretation 
now given to this principle, however, was new. Hitherto, the 
European treaties based upon the doctrine of the two spheres 
had legalized a system for America which was distinct from 
the system of Europe, in matters of commerce, territories, 
and war. But Adams went one step farther, and, while assum- 
ing the basic principle of the two spheres, claimed for the 
young United States a deciding voice in the disposition of 
territories in North America still in the possession of Great 
Britain.” 

At this point, a new factor enters into any consideration of 
the old doctrine of the two spheres. Basically, the doctrine 
remains the same; but henceforth affairs in the western sphere 
are not to be determined by the diplomats of Europe. On the 
contrary, there has now appeared in the western world a new 
and independent nation which may be expected to assume a 
decisive position in affairs pertaining to America. It was only 
a short step further that Monroe was to go, when, the Spanish 
colonies having, in the meantime, achieved their independence, 
he proclaimed the predominant interest of the United States, 
not only in any territorial change that might, in the future, 
take place, but in blocking, once and for all, the possibility of 
further change in the direction of extending European posses- 
sions in the entire western hemisphere. 

It should be borne in mind, of course, that Monroe did not, 


antigua y moderna de las provincias del Rio de la Plata (Buenos Aires, 1910). “Tratado 
de limites, Espafia y Portugal, 13 Enero, 1750,” IM, 335-342. 

20 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Library of Congress edition. 
Washington, 1904-1928), V, 668-697. 
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necessarily, draw upon European precedents to justify his in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of the two spheres. The ingrained 
American sentiment of isolation produced, in its normal 
growth, the determination not only to stay out of European 
complications, but, also, to keep European complications out 
of America. The doctrine of isolation is the negative American 
aspect of the principle of the two spheres ; the Monroe doctrine 
is the positive American aspect of that same principle. It is 
sufficient for us to note that both the European doctrine of the 
two spheres and the American doctrine of isolation, culminat- 
ing in the Monroe Doctrine, have a common origin and kinship 
in the elemental facts of the geography of the new world. 

In a similar, if, perhaps, a more local and specific sense, the 
principle of non-intervention may be said to have grown out 
of the exigencies of colonial life in America. Perhaps the 
earliest opportunity for interference in the affairs of another 
nation or colony, and an occasion which demands the formula- 
tion of a policy, presented itself to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Bay in the struggle of Charles de la Tour and 
the Sieur d’Aulnay Charnisé for the control of Acadia, in the 
fourth and fifth decades of the seventeenth century. 

The merchants of the Bay were already trading for furs 
with La Tour when he made his first proposal for an alliance 
with Massachusetts in 1641.” His emissaries were unsuccessful, 
and La Tour himself came to Boston in June, 1643, to propose, 
for the third time, an alliance with Massachusetts in his fight 
against d’Aulnay. The legislature was not at the moment in 
session; so, probably at the prompting of the merchants in 
Boston,” Governor John Winthrop, on his own responsibility, 
allowed La Tour to hire such mén and ships as were willing to 
go with him. This enabled La Tour to take out of Boston a 
filibustering expedition of four ships and a pinnace, with 
seventy land soldiers,” although there was no alliance. 


*1 John Winthrop, Journal (ed. by James K. Hosmer. New York, 1908), 11, 43, 88, 
127-128, 


*2 Justin Winsor, Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1880-1881), 1, 283. Cf. Win- 
throp, Journal, Il, 105ff. 
*8 Winthrop, Journal, u, 130. 
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This action by the governor aroused an immediate storm of 
disagreement in the Bay towns, and three of the magistrates, 
together with several other leading men of the colony, wrote 
Winthrop a strong letter of protest. The burden of the argu- 
ment in this, the so-called “Ipswich letter,” was that the gover- 
nor’s action was tantamount to intervention in an internal 
quarrel between two factions in the territory of the King of 
France, the merits of which the governor could not know. Not 
only was this a breach of intercolonial neighborliness, but it 
was positively dangerous. D’Aulnay was strong, he would 
certainly protest against the aid given to La Tour, and he was 
liable to be supported against the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
by the armed forces of France. And, they said, “He that loseth 
his life in an unnecessary quarrel dyes the Devill’s martyr.” * 

Here is a clear, if homely expression of the doctrine of non- 
intervention, generated, as it were, not out of pure thought 
or precedent, but, rather, out of the actual circumstances of 
a particular situation. There can be no doubt, either, that it 
represents the feeling of the majority of the people of the colony 
and of New England. It was certainly effective, for it caused 
Governor Winthrop very carefully to repudiate, in a letter to 
d’Aulnay, all responsibility for the actions of La Tour’s volun- 
teers, while at the same time stoutly maintaining the right of 
the Massachusetts merchants to trade with whomsoever they 
would. As the governor disingenuously put it, “we thought not 
fit to give him [La Tour] aid, as being unwilling to inter- 
meddle in the wars of any of our neighbors, yet considering 
his urgent distress, we could not in Christianity or humanity 
deny him liberty to hire for his money any ships in our har- 
bor. . . And whereas some of our people were willing to go 
along withhim. . . Wehad charged them to labor by all means 
to bring matters to a reconciliation ... and .. . that if they 
[should] do or attempt anything against the rules of justice 
and good neighborhood, they must be accountable therefor 


24 The Hutchinson Papers (Publications of the Prince Society. Albany, 1865), 4 
131-132. 
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unto us at their return.” ** One might well have asked the gov- 
ernor for what purpose they were permitted to go, anyway. 

Massachusetts was very careful, thereafter; and the Com- 
missioners for the United Colonies, at the time of ratifying the 
commercial treaty later made between Massachusetts and 
d’Aulnay, wrote the doctrine of non-intervention into the 
records of the New England Confederation in unmistakable 
terms.” 

In the case of the doctrine of non-intervention, then, we may 
say that its American origin lies in a practical situation in the 
experience of the colonies themselves. That is to say, after 
meddling rather gingerly in the civil strife in Acadia, and 
considering the possible consequences, the colony and the Con- 
federation finally arrived at the conclusion that it was best 
not to intervene at all, except insofar as to claim the right of 
the “Bastonnais” to trade with both sides. 


Out of this same episode with La Tour and d’Aulnay may 
be seen arising the beginnings of American diplomatic interest 
in the freedom of the seas. From the first, New England’s major 
interests lay upon the sea; and when d’Aulnay protested against 
the Massachusetts trade with La Tour and threatened to seize 
the “Bastonnais” ships, the magistrates sent him a “sharp 
answer,’ asserting the right of the English colonists to travel 
the seas freely, trading with whorasoever they would. Winthrop 
had already voiced this principle in his reply to the “Ipswich 
letter”: “it is lawful,” he wrote, “for the owners and masters 
of shipps, and is in the way of their calling, to be hyred by 
lafour... . But if our shipps shall be opposed in their lawfull 
course, the justice of their cause will lye in that: as for example: 
aman travailing in a wagon in England, and carrying his goods 
with him, his creditor sets upon the wagon to take his debtors 
goods from him by force, the wagoner may defend him and 
his goods, [the traveller] being now in his charge without any 


25 Winthrop, Journal, u, 127, 128. 
26 Shurtleff and Pulsifer, eds., of. cit., 1, 56ff. 
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respect to the former ingagement; for the justice of his cause 
ariseth upon another ground.” * 

Here Winthrop distinguishes between aid to La Tour and 
the mere carrying of La Tour and his goods. In the first case, 
he is arguing for the right of the citizens of Massachusetts to 
hire themselves and their ships to anyone who will pay them 
their price, which is essentially the argument of freedom of 
trade. In the other case, the emphasis is placed upon the right 
of the neutral carrier to carry his customer and the customer’s 
goods without molestation by the customer’s enemy. The jus- 
tice of the neutral carrier’s cause arises from the fact that he 
is not a party to the quarrel, and, therefore, may not be attacked 
by either party to it. This argument for the rights of neutral 
carriers, growing, as it did, out of the necessity for some ex- 
pression of policy to meet the situation of the moment, voices 
a fundamental principle of later American diplomacy. 

Now, while Winthrop’s principle arose out of an immediate 
local need, the incident took place at a time when the question 
of the freedom of the seas was coming greatly to occupy the 
minds of European thinkers on international law. It is true 
that Francis I hurled his challenge to the Hispano- Portuguese 
monopoly of the seas of the new world in 1541,” and that, from 
that time forward, the international relations of Europe were 
full of the claims of the non-monopolizing nations, England, 
France and Holland, to the right to sail the seas beyond the 
Line without molestation. But it was not until 1609 that Gro- 
tius wrote his Mare Liberum, and it was 1635 when John Selden 
published his Mare Clausum in reply.” It is hardly probable 
that Governor Winthrop had seen either of these books; if not, 
it seems apparent that the local need induced the principle, 
independently of the development of the principle in Europe. 
In any case, the question of the freedom of the seas is an im- 
portant one in European diplomacy at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century on. 


27 Hutchinson Papers, 1, 143. 
28 Charles de la Ronciére, Histoire de la Marine Francaise, m1, 300 (Paris, 1923). 
28 Charles de la Ronciére, Histoire de la Marine Francaise (Paris, 1923), U1, 300. 
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Of particular interest to Americans, with regard to this 
principle, are the articles in the “Treaty of Navigation and 
Commerce” between England and France, signed at Utrecht, 
11 April, 1713, that deal with the rights of neutrals on the high 
seas, the definition of contraband, and the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods. These articles applied to the colonies 
as well as to the mother country, of course, and satisfied the 
needs of the colonies for such diplomatic protection. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they were copied verbatim in the form 
of treaties prepared for the American commissioners to 
France in 1776, * and were embodied in the treaty of commerce 
with France signed 6 February, 1778.” 

That is to say, the commercial interests of the colonies, which 
had appeared by the third decade of English settlement, co- 
incided, to a degree, with the commercial interests of the 
mother country in 1713. In 1776, their commercial interests 
remaining the same, the United States, now independent, could 
appropriate bodily to their own use that part of the mother 
country’s diplomatic policy which had served them so well 
as colonies. The history of this growing body of ideas with 
regard to the freedom of the seas furnishes an interesting case 
of a principle which originated simultaneously in Europe and 
America, but whose first legal expression as an American prin- 
ciple is not American at all, but British. 

Turning now to the “positive” doctrines of American for- 
eign policy, we find their evolution may be traced to similar 
beginnings. The principle of the freedom of trade, which now 
goes under the name of the “open door,” goes back at least 
to that day in 1541 when Francis I espostulated against the 
Hispano-Portuguese monopoly of the land and commerce of 
the world: “Le soleil luit pour moi comme pour les autres; 


80 Especially Articles XVII, XVIII, XIX, XXV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII. 4 Collection 
of all the Treaties of Peace, Alliance and Commerce, between Great-Britain and other 
powers, from the Revolution in 1688, to the present time (London, 1772), 1, 142-167. 

31 Journals of the Continental Congress, V, 668-679. 

82 William M. Malloy, ed., Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and 
Agreements between the United States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1900 
(Washington, rgro), 1, 468-479. 
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je voudrais bien voir la clause du Testament d’Adam qui 
m’exclut du partage du monde.” ® 

But this principle, too, has an independent origin in the 
needs and the experiences of the British colonies in the new 
world. As early as 1627 we find the Pilgrim governors at Ply- 
mouth negotiating with an emissary from the Dutch colony 
of New Amsterdam for “mutual commerce and trading in such 
things as our countries afford.” * And the chief provision in the 
treaty between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and Gov- 
ernor d’Aulnay, of Acadia, in 1644, was that “it shalbe lawfull 
for all their people, aswell French as English, to trade each 
with other ... provided alwayes that the governor and 
Majestrates [of Massachusetts] aforesaid bee not bound to 
restrayne their Merchants from tradeing with the[ir] ships 
with what people soever, whether French or others, in what 
place soever inhabiting.” * Here is a guarantee of the open 
door in Acadia; for one of the specific aims of this treaty, so 
far as Massachusetts was concerned, was to prevent the closing 
of the lucrative trade between the Boston merchants and La 
Tour, d’Aulnay’s rival. 

A similar treaty was made at Jamestown, in the year 1660, 
between the English colony of Virginia and the Dutch Colony 
of New Netherland, in flat defiance of the British Navigation 
Act of 1651.*° And the freedom of trade provided by the treaty 
of Jamestown was further established, in Virginia, by legisla- 
tion, in the Act of March, 1660, to the effect that “all strangers 
of what Xpian nation soever in amity with the people of Eng- 
land shall have free liberty to trade with us, for all allowable 
commodities . . . and shall have equall right and justice with 
our own nation in all courts of judicature.” * If England 


83 Quoted in la Ronciére, of. cit., m1, 300. 

84 “Correspondence between New Netherland and New Plymouth,” Collections of 
the New York Historical Society, Second series (1841-1857), 1, 360-368. . 

35 Davenport, op. cit., 1, 351-352. 

36 Davenport, op. cit., U, 55-56. 

87 William W. Hening, The Statutes at Large; being a Collection of all the Laws 
of Virginia, from the first Session of the Legislature in the year 1619 (New York, 1823), 
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closed the door to Virginia, Virginia itself would open the door, 
to the Dutch and to all others, by treaty and by act of Assembly. 
Thus did the colony defy the mother country because the col- 
ony’s economic interests ran counter to those of England; thus, 
also, did Virginia give expression to a principle, which Vir- 
ginia was not able to maintain, it is true, in the face of the later 
Acts of Trade, but which has remained one of the permanent 
bases of American foreign policy. 

Meanwhile, the “most favored nation” clause, itself a diplo- 
matic lever for opening closed commercial doors, was making 
its appearance in European diplomacy, and was embodied 
in the Anglo-French commercial treaty of Utrecht.** This 
principle, too, was adopted for its own use by the United States, 
and embodied in the Franco-American commercial treaty of 
1778; but it was inserted there only because it was found im- 
possible to get from France that unrestricted freedom of com- 
merce with France and the French colonies which was the 
dearest wish of the young American nation, whose past growth 
and whose future prosperity were predicated upon an expand- 
ing commerce.” 


Finally, the principle of peaceful settlement of disputes, 
as all these other permanent bases, has its origins both in 
the practices of European diplomacy with regard to the colo- 
nies and in the experiences of the colonies themselves. As early 
as 1655, Oliver Cromwell made a treaty with France which 
dealt, in part, with the issues raised in the informal war then 
going on between the two countries and with the seizure of 
Acadia by Major Sedgwick’s expedition in 1654. This treaty 
provided for the establishment of a joint claims commission, 
composed of three appointees on each side, which was empow- 
ered, also, to settle the dispute with regard to the ownership 
of Acadia. In case the commissioners failed to agree, the dis- 


88 Collection of all the Treaties, 1, 142-167. 
39 Malloy, of. cit., 1, 469; cf. “Form of Treaties,” Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, VY, 668-679; Emory R. Johnson, et al., History of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States (Washingten, 1915), 1, 111-112, 122-123. 
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putes between the two countries were to be submitted to the 
city of Hamburg for arbitration.“ The provisions for arbitra- 
tion were not carried out; but the principle of the arbitration 
of colonial disputes was clearly recognized, and was embodied 
later, notably in the Anglo-French treaty of Whitehall, 1686." 

Meanwhile, in the colonies themselves, this principle had 
been established by the intercolonial treaty of Hartford, 1650. 
For two decades the boundary line between the English and 
the Dutch in Connecticut and Long Island had been in dispute. 
Various suggestions had been made, on both sides, that the 
dispute be settled by arbitration, but no action was taken until 
Peter Stuyvesant journeyed to Hartford in 1650 and negotiated 
with the Commissioners of the United Colonies a treaty which 
provided for the determination of the boundary by four com- 
missioners, two to be appointed on each side.“ 

Thereafter, the principle of settlement of colonial disputes 
by arbitration or joint commission was given lip-service in 
the treaties of Whitehall (1686), Utrecht (1713), and Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) ; and an attempt was actually made to settle 
the dispute over the Acadian boundary by peaceful methods 
after 1749. This attempt collapsed, however, with the out- 
break of the Seven-years War, and, apparently, there is no 
record of a successful application of this method of settling 
intercolonial disputes after the treaty of Hartford. The prin- 
ciple was, none-the-less, recognized; and it was embodied, as 
a principle by no means new, in the Jay Treaty of 1794, upon 
the basis of which certain disputes between the United States 
and Great Britain were actually settled.“ 

We have now considered certain suggestions with regard to 
the origins of the ideas underlying the six permanent bases 
of American diplomacy. In noting the existence and applica- 
tion of those ideas very early in the colonial period of Ameri- 
~ 40 Davenport, op. cit., 11, 46, 47. 

41 Article XVII. Davenport, of. cit., 11, 322. 
42 Davenport, of. cit., 1, 1-6. 
43 Ibid. 


44 Malloy, of. cit., 1, 590-606; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty; A Study in Com- 
merce and Diplomacy (New York, 1923), passim. 
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e can history, it has appeared that they were drawn from three 
- sources. First, certain ideas were developed in the practical 
experiences of the colonies in America, in the course of their 
natural economic and political development and the relations 
° of the French, Dutch and English colonies with each other. 


ee 


d Second, we have seen that certain other ideas which later found 
we a place in American diplomacy grew out of the relationships 
d of the English colonies with the mother country; as, for ex- 
e. ample, those ideas and practices which underlie the doctrine 
e of isolation. Third, we have seen that certain ideas later em- 
il bodied in American diplomacy are drawn from European 
d diplomacy, and, particularly, from the relations of England 
+h with other European nations, with regard to colonial com- 
n- merce and related subjects. It is to be remembered, also, that 
the ideas underlying the six major doctrines we have discussed 
es developed simultaneously in America and in Europe, some- 
in times with very little connection between the developments in 
a- Europe and those in America, and, sometimes, with a large 
tle amount of dependence by America upon Europe. 
7 Looked at in this light, early United States diplomacy be- 
at- comes a synthesis of American, English and European elements. 
no This means, also, that the history of American diplomatic ideas 
ng | does not really begin in 1776. On the contrary, it begins with 
in- the discovery of America and the appearance of the interna- 
as tional doctrine of the two spheres. The permanent bases of 
on American foreign policy are those concepts which grew out 
tes — of the experiences of the European nations and the colonies in 
| their efforts to direct the international destiny of the new world. 
| to They were laid down in the course of the first two centuries 
ses of exploration, annexation and settlement in North America. 
ca- So far as the colonies themselves were concerned, they con- 
ari tributed very little to the evolution of an American diplomatic 


system after the Stuart restoration of 1660. The reason for this: 
fact is to be seen in the increasing importance of the colonies 
to the mother country, and the resultant increasingly important 
part the affairs of the colonies play in the determination of 
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British foreign policy. From this time forward, British diplo- 
macy is, largely, colonial diplomacy. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the experiences of the colonies during the first five decades 
of their history, when they were most completely free from the 
political control of the mother country, were peculiarly like 
the experiences of the United States just after independence. 
They forecast, in unique fashion, the diplomatic needs of the 
United States, and the rudimentary policies then evolved simi- 
larly forecast the policies of the new republic. The mother 
country, after 1660, merely undertook to conduct the diplomacy 
of the colonies for them. It was not always conducted as the 
colonies would have liked; but, in so far as the British policies 
did satisfy the aspirations of the colonies, those policies were 
continued after independence without a break. 

It is precisely in this first half-century of settlement, there- 
fore, that the peculiarly American policies may be said most 
clearly to have had their origin. If the evolution of American 
diplomatic ideas paralleled the development of similar ideas 
in Europe, and if United States diplomacy adopted in toto 
certain doctrines of European diplomacy as its own, it is be- 
cause the needs of America, arising out of its natural environ- 
ment, were similar, in respect to the problems dealt with by 
such borrowed doctrines, to European needs. 

Finally, we are to draw from this discussion one more 
suggestion. If it be true that the permanent bases of American 
diplomacy are rooted in the geography of North America, 
is becomes easy to understand why they remain consistent 
throughout the whole course of American history, and, there- 
fore, come to be called traditional. Further, if this be a valid 
explanation of their traditional nature, it follows that they may 
be expected to remain the permanent bases of American foreign 
policy until, perhaps by mechanical agencies, the nature of 
the geographic relationship of North America to the rest of 
the world be changed or modified. 

Max SAVELLE 
Stanford University 
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Reviews of Books 


Where Rolls the Oregon Prophet and Pessimist Look Northwest. Edited, with 
Bibliographical Résumé 1825-1830, by Archer Butler Hulbert. (Colorado, 
The Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library, 1933. xv-+244 pp. $5.00). 

This is a source book of moderate size and of rather fancy price. It covers 
substantially the period 1820-1830, and presents documents that have been 
combed out of various printed repositories, among which the most important 
are the Annals and the Register of Debates of Congress, and Niles’ Weekly 
Register. There are reports of committees written out of scrappy information, 
speeches by congressmen generally inadequately informed, and letters from 
men who knew a part of the West, and sought to set the Government aright. 
None of its documents are of unusual importance or are entirely unknown to 
specialists; but by assembling them within the handsome covers of a Stewart 
Commission volume the late Professor Hulbert performed a real service to the 
student of western America. They give a picture of the pre-history of Oregon, 
and of the pre-trail set-up of the country that lay behind the “dead wall of the 
Rockies.” And they were written before the mind of the United States was 
captured by a notion of manifest destiny. Professor Hulbert, in his introduction 
and in the useful bibliographical summary, points out their evidential value 
as to both Oregon itself, and to the American state of mind. They might well 
provide a starting point for the book that needs to be written in which it will 
be shown how fully Americans of this decade of 1820-1830 were satisfied with 
the destiny of the United States, and how sharply the course of their interest 
broke with its past when, two decades later, it embraced the possibilities of a 
Pacific front. 

We have nearly forgotten that Professor Hulbert’s “dead wall of the 
Rockies” was once a barrier not only to the “heel and toe’ advance of the 
agricultural frontier but also to the expansive imagination of Americans. 
There was a deep conviction prevalent, half a century after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, to the effect that American destiny was substan- 
tially fulfilled, that the territory of the republic was in hand, and that for the 
future the United States had to look to a life of internal growth and sectional 
balance. One may not understand the drift of American affairs in the period 
between the recommendation of a new Indian policy by Monroe in 1825 and 
the departure of the Oregon train in 1843 unless he takes into account the 
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inaccurate assumption in which the “dead wall” played a large part. More 
than once the United States has unintentionally played two policies against 
each other. For this decade and a half the Government deliberately carried 
through a policy that assumed the plains and the Rockies to be a permanent 
western limit. It “preserved” the sanctity of the Indian Country as zealously 
as it later enforced the eighteenth amendment, and as long after its enforcement 
had become impossible. Yet at the same time it took cognizance of the realities 
of the West, opened the trails and encouraged traffic, and worked a sabotage 
upon the accepted principle of national future. 

One who is interested in planned economies and in the degree to which 
political bodies can foretell the future, may study with profit this period of 
Professor Hulbert’s collection. The statesmen of the years just preceding it 
concluded the boundary treaty of 1818, convinced that Oregon would not be 
a matter of practical politics for generations to come. Their wisdom not only 
failed to foresee necessity, but only remotely trailed the facts. Events themselves 
settled the question, in spite of statecraft; and the writers of diplomatic notes 
in 1846 only made record of realities that they had not shaped up. And even as 
late as the inauguration in 1849 a President of the United States came into office 
living in the past and capable of admitting a belief that the destiny of the West 
lay in a separate republic of the Pacific. 

The practical utility of the elaborate series of volumes upon which Professor 
Hulbert was engaged at death, and of which this book is one, is great. It is to 
be hoped that the plan did not lapse, and that another hand may carry it to 
completion. 

University of California Freperic L. Paxson 


Old Monterey, California's Adobe Capital. By Laura Bride Powers. (San 
Francisco, San Carlos Press, 1934. ix-+-299 pp: $3.50). 


In this colorful book, Mrs. Powers has attempted to give the high points in 
Monterey’s local history against the background of the general history of 
California. Starting with a descriptive and interpretative chapter on Old 
Monterey, the author has put into forty-eight short chapters the intriguing 
story of discovery, presidio and mission building, the death of padres, visits by 
distinguished foreigners, secularization of the missions, revolts, occupation by 
the United States, constitution making, and description of tombs, old houses, 
and persons. In doing this, she has, as Dr. Herbert E. Bolton says in the Fore- 
word, “brought many new facts to light, and straightened out more than one 
hitherto distorted episode.” By her interesting comment on persons, and by 
her interpretation colored enough by love and sentiment to make it fit life, 
Mrs. Powers has given her story a large measure of historic value and invested 
it with human interest. 

From the first contact with the book until its last page is turned, one is im- 
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pressed with its artistry. Its binding and the imprint on the cover are modest and 
attractive. Its high class paper, Benedictine type, and the arrangement of 
chapters, show taste of a high order. The twenty-nine illustrations have been 
chosen with consideration for their historic value and artistic merit. The style 
is lively and effective, but rather journalistic, which may be a merit in a book 
intended no doubt more for the general reader than for the specialist. This 
latter fact accounts for and justifies the absence of footnote references to authori- 
ties, and no doubt the book has a better appearance without them. 

Although the book deserves high praise for its contribution to the history 
of California and its fine workmanship, some criticisms are in order. Few 
outright errors are detected. The statement (p. 8) that Cabrillo came up the 
west coast sixty years after the voyage of Columbus is a slip of ten years. The 
glaring typographical error on the last page is regrettable but not important. 
The Bibliography is defective and its form is so poor as to make it out of keeping 
with the appearance of the rest of the book. 

Certain criticisms should be regarded purely as the viewpoint of the reviewer. 
The capitalization of common words in the Preface for emphasis seems an 
affectation and unjustified. The use of dashes to set off parenthetical statements 
has been excessive. In some cases this results in lack of clarity and even in 
absurdity. The poetic license taken of marking off phrases as sentences is a style 
used by some writers of modern fiction, but it seems out of place in a work 
of this kind. The reviewer also objects to the weakening of the authoritativeness 
of a work by giving as a statement of fact what is questionable. Examples of 
such statements are the ones which state that the place of Cabrillo’s burial was 
under the sands of San Miguel island, and the statement that Vizcaino stopped 
and anchored at Santa Barbara. 

It is the judgment of the reviewer that the Preface and Foreword lead the 
reader to expect more than he will find in the book. At any rate, he must confess 
that after reading the Preface and Foreword he was disappointed at what 
followed. There is much of literary charm in the book; it is a good historical 
synthesis relating more or less to Monterey; it gives interesting sidelights on 
characters; and it both clarifies and adds to our knowledge about events and 
persons. But much of it is only a pleasant telling of a story or of stories that 
have been told many times and more fully. The book is a good book, and a 
valuable one, so that what is being criticized at this point is the common fault of 
awakening false hopes through a too sentimental and pretentious preface. 

Santa Barbara State Teachers College WituiaM H. Ettison 


The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement: A century and a half of 
Savage resistance to the advancing white frontier. By Rupert Norval 


Richardson. (Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1933. 
424 pp. $6.00). 
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Among the many Indian tribes that resisted white invasion of their territory, 
perhaps none made a more vigorous or persistent fight than did the Comanches. 
For a century and a half they were the terror of the southwest plains —to 
Spaniards, Mexicans, Texans, and Americans in turn. Not only did they oppose 
intrusion into their own far-flung domain, but they carried their devastating 
raids into areas of white settlement on their borders. In fact the raids occur 
with such regularity, and repetitions continue for so many years that the 
chronicle of them at times becomes monotonous. 

Professor Richardson begins his study with a good, forty-page chapter on the 
general features and characteristics of the Comanches. They are a branch of 
the Shoshonean family that moved southward to the plains below the Arkansas 
River shortly after 1700 and thereafter called this region home. They quickly 
took to the horse and as horsemen achieved their glory. 

They comprised a number of fairly distinct bands — the Yamparikas (Root- 
eaters), Kotsotekas ( Buffalo-eaters), Nokoni (Wanderers), Kwahadies ( Ante- 
lopes), etc. The combined tribes may have numbered twenty or thirty thousand 
in the late eighteenth century, if we accept Spanish figures; and during the 
middle nineteenth century totaled eight or ten thousand (p. 22). 

‘““The Comanches have bright, copper-colored complexions, thin lips, black 
eyes and hair, and but little beard. The pronounced aquiline nose is common 
among them. The men are of low or medium stature and well proportioned” 
(p. 29). Hunting and raiding were their chief occupations. “In war they gave 
no quarter and asked none, but it was not their custom to torture unfortunate 
enemies. The courage of the Comanches was superb. Sometimes, when the fight 
became desperate, they dismounted and took off their moccasins in token of 
their resolve never to leave the place alive” (p. 44). 

The first white contact with the Comanches came through the frontier 
Spanish provinces of New Mexico and Texas. During the first century the 
relations were generally hostile and the Comanches rather than the Spaniards 
were the aggressors. This century is very briefly treated, in 34 pages, while the 
next half century absorbs the remainder of the book. 

Both as a nation and as a state ‘Texas had serious Comanche troubles. Raids 
and punitive expeditions followed each other rather regularly. And when the 
Texans became too vigorous, the Indians turned to the easier game in Mexico. 

The whites then became the aggressors. They pushed north in Texas, west 
from Arkansas and south from Kansas and Colorado. “The people of Texas 
loved peace, but they loved land more” (p. 167), and in this they were not 
alone. Farmers settled the periphery of the Comanche country, freighters and 
emigrants coursed the Santa Fé Trail, and last but most important for the 
Indian, came the white buffalo hunters to slaughter the Indian’s game. 

Indian agencies were established and agents of various calibers tried to 
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control the wild tribes and reconcile them to the new conditions. Indian Bureau 
and War Department prosecuted their diverse methods alternately. War, peace 
councils, and presents were handed the Indians in turn. Our vacillating Indian 
policy bungled along until the combined agencies of “manifest destiny” finally 
whittled the Comanche to subjection and fenced him on the reservation. Here 
the story ends, in 1875. 

Professor Richardson has made a thorough search for data and has presented 
a full story. His Texas material is more extensive, in proportion, than that 
from other sources. His treatment is well balanced ; he is not blind to the virtues 
or the shortcomings of either race in the inevitable conflict; he is neither Indian 
hater nor sentimentalist. 

The account is well annotated. Four two-page maps of the Comanche country 
and eight good plates illustrate the text. A bibliography and index are supplied. 
The book is a good piece of work and one that scholars will welcome. 

State Museum, Denver LeRoy R. Haren 


The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912. By Roswell S. Britton. (Shanghai, 
Kelly and Walsh, Limited, 1933. 151 pp. $4.00 in cloth boards in U.S.A. 
or $3.00 in paper binding in U.S.A.). 

In his preface, the author describes his work as follows: “This is a sketch 
of the Chinese press during the time when the modern journalism began and 
the indigenous periodical press expired. The view that the indigenous press 
functioned as well as alien journalism in the formation of the modern Chinese 
press is, I believe, new although obvious on examination of the facts. ‘This 
study is merely descriptive and not bent to that view as a thesis. The descriptive 
data rest almost wholly on primary sources.” The job has been well done, and 
a reference work is now at hand which has no rival in the English language. 

Indigenous Gazettes and news sheets go back, in manuscript, to the T’ang 
dynasty (618-906), and in print to the Ming, and perhaps to the Sung (960- 
1127). Western journalism in the Chinese language was introduced by mis- 
sionaries, at first operating in the Straits Settlements (William Milne at 
Malacca, in 1815), and then at Canton (K. F. A. Gutzlaff, in 1833). Their 
publications, and the foreign-language press, impressed some of the more alert 
Chinese, notably Lin Tse-hsu, famous as the Special Commissioner whose 
vigorous measures brought on the first war with Great Britain. Finally, in 
1860, a Chinese owned and managed daily newspaper appeared at Hong Kong, 
which continued until 1919. It was at Hong Kong that the first outstanding 
figure in Chinese journalism, Wang Tao, founded a newspaper in 1873. 

The rise of the foreign-language press at the treaty ports is outlined, as well 
as those of Chinese editions which were put out by some of them, and the 
narrative then traces the development of the Chinese-owned press down to the 
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Revolution of 1912, alongside of which the old style Gazettes still flourished. 
In one of the concluding paragraphs an admirable summary of the monograph 
may be found (pp. 131-132): 


The new Chinese periodical press began as a conjunction of the indigenous 
Gazette press and the Western journalism of the 19th century. Alien journalism 
came to China in two forms: missicnary organs of propaganda printed in Chinese, 
and foreign-language papers published in the growing alien communities. The new 
Chinese press was patterned more or less after the foreign periodicals but necessarily 
conformed to Chinese reading and writing habits, and was most effective when in 
the hands of Chinese who combined native scholarship with something of Western 
viewpoint. Foreigners often had part in starting or owning the earlier newspapers, 
but Chinese managers and editors did the work. Until the reform and revolutionary 
years, the new press was a businesslike development confined to a few port cities, 
The news was almost the sole basis of interest, and was derived mainly by tran- 
script and translation. The Gazette press provided the chief domestic news, the 
foreign-language press, the world news. After the radical publicists adopted periodi- 
cals as instruments of propaganda, the new press became of a piece with the whole 
revolutionary transition in China. 

. . « The contrast between the old and the new press is the contrast between the 
old China, complacent in an ethical world of its own, and the revolutionary China, 
confused by conflicting cultural impulses and bewildered in a militant world of 
machine civilization. 


The customary lack of statistical matter in China renders it difficult to 
answer the questions which naturally arise as to the number and influence of 
the native press. In 1898 an estimate of say 75 newspapers and magazines, and 
in 1913 of 487, show the rapid growth of the revolutionary press. But the 
circulation of most of these issues must have been small. However, 


The revolutionary press did its work too well and too quickly. The Chinese people 
were utterly unready for franchise. The centralizing bonds of the old imperial 
system were destroyed before the people could acquire a nation-wide civic conscious- 
ness. There was scarcely any antagonistic sectionalism, but on the other hand there 
was no political cohesion in the enormous population. The republic was simply 
impracticable, and anarchy followed the fall of the empire. . . 


Stanford University Payson J. TREAT 


Basics of the Chinese Civilization: A Topical Survey in Outline with Readings. 
By Esson M. Gale. (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, Limited, 1934. v-+-112 
pp. U.S. gold $2.00). 

Topical outlines of courses are too often mere skeletons, dry, brittle, and 
disconnected. They are merely lists of classified topics, utterly devoid of live 
facts and human interest. But Dr. Gale’s survey is not a dry skeleton; it con- 
tains enough of the flesh and blood of readable information in explanatory 
clauses and even whole sentences to be alive and interesting. 
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These outlines are the outgrowth of lectures at the Universities of Michigan 
and California. In their present form they consist of sixty lectures, thirty in 
Part I, Aspects of China’s Cultural Development, and thirty in Part II, China’s 
Modern International Relations. Lists of a few references for introductory 
reading and a few more for advanced reading follow the outline for each lecture. 
A folder inside the back cover contains a useful chronological chart, “The 
Development of Chinese Culture” by Professor Lee of the University of 
Hawaii, a chart previously published in International Conciliation, February, 
1927, and similar to Carter’s “Periods of Chinese History” and to Fenn’s 
chart found in Goodrich and Fenn’s 4 Syllabus of the History of Chinese 
Civilization and Culture. As compared with Goodrich and Fenn’s Syllabus 
Gale’s book lacks Fenn’s maps of Chinese history, contains much more detail 
in outlines, and devotes the whole of Part II to a subject which Goodrich and 
Fenn touch but lightly. 

Dr. Gale is familiar with the recent developments in Chinese intellectual 
and cultural life,,for he inclines to the conclusions of the newer historical 
critics and refers to the contemporary literary renaissance (pp. 11-12, 25). 
But it is unfortunate that his outline of China’s cultural development, as found 
in Part I, should be allowed to fade out gradually during the Ming and early 
Ch’ing periods, come completely to a close with the end of the reign of Ch’ien 
Lung, and be crowded out of Part II by the dominant political interest. A 
whole lecture might well be devoted to the cultural aspects of China’s last 
great period of expansion and glory, a period of palace building, art collections, 
and literary compilations during the splendid reigns of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung, and another to the following cultural decline, the present intellectual and 
literary revolutions, and other aspects of the impact of the West. The political 
aspects of this impact are dealt with adequately and admirably in Part II. 

There are few minor inaccuracies. Paleolithic man is mentioned in the lecture 
outline (p. 6), but one must go to the readings for accounts of neolithic man. 
Many great Chinese artists do mot ignore chiaroscuro (p. 32), especially artists of 
the southern school. Chinese artists do represent more distant objects as smaller 
(pp. 40-41), though not always smaller in geometrical proportion as in western 
perspective. Recent writers do not agree with the older statement that the 
death of Ogotai saved Europe from the Mongols (p. 42). While the Mongol 
dynastic history, Yuan Shih, was carelessly compiled (p. 47), a new and better 
work by K’e Shao-min was officially recognized in 1919 as the twenty-fifth 
dynastic history. 

Both for students and teachers of Chinese history Dr. Gale’s outlines and 
references will prove an admirable and useful guide. 

Colorado College Carrot, B. MALONE 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume vu, part u, New 
Zealand. Edited by J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A. Benians. Ad- 
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visor for the Dominion of New Zealand, J. Hight, Litt.D., Rector of 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, N. Z. (Cambridge, at The University 
Press. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. xiii+-309 pp. $3.50), 


This is a very uneven volume. There is something to praise in it, but there 
is far too much to blame. Its thirteen chapters are the work of eleven writers, 
of whom one is an able ethnologist, some are historians, and others are merely 
(presumably) important persons. The quality of the work therefore varies 
from careful historical studies of limited subjects, through meritorious but 
dull research, to what one is compelled to call the rank and obvious absurdity 
of some of the statements in the penultimate chapter and the nonsense on stilts 
of the last. Inevitably, when so many hands are at work on a history so short, 
the final impression is one of almost complete incoherence, while nothing is 
done to pull the book into a final order, or elicit any real generalisation from 
the totality of its chapters. This is a pity, for the history of New Zealand has 
a unity as well as a quality of its own, diversified as are the different strands 
which compose it — the unity of an exercise in colonisation in the great age of 
capitalist expansion. It would have been possible to write variations on this 
theme, or perhaps on some other guiding principle; but what we do get is a 
series of Essays in Respectability. The general level of scholarship is respectable; 
the writing, if never brilliant, is generally of a fairly respectable standard; the 
judgments expressed are thoroughly and devastatingly respectable. The right 
things are praised in the right way — the early pioneers and the missionaries of 
the past, the press and the patriotism of the present — and the result is no doubt 
thoroughly gratifying to respectable people. Others, though assured by more 
than one contributor of the long-standing fact that the Dominion is more 
English than England — nay, more British than Britain — will note that the 
essential New Zealand is somehow conspicuously lacking. 

Nor, in a history peculiarly rich in personality, is there much attempt to 
relate personality to the course of events — a phrase is devoted to a Fitzgerald 
and a Sewell, a line or two to Julius Vogel and McKenzie; but who with 
only these decorous pages to go on would guess at the ascendency of Seddon 
and Massey, or delve to the foundations of the power of those massive and im- 
perial characters? Who again would suspect from his reading of these chapters 
that the relations of the pakeha to the Maori since the native wars of the ’sixties 
had been anything but amicable; and who could extract more than a broadish 
hint that New Zealand’s experience in the government of Samoa has been 
anything but happy? There is no attempt to see New Zealand not only as an 
isolated colony, or a colony with relations only to Great Britain and once or 
twice to Australia, but as part of a whole imperial system; or as a scene of 
constitutional conflict which had itself implications for the evolution of empire. 
Nor will the student draw from these pages any idea of the aspect and develop- 
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ment of colonial life, whether of town or prosperous station, of backblocks 
farm or native village. History with so many omissions may be dignified — es- 
pecially if printed by the Cambridge University Press — but it finds itself at some 
removes from reality. It may be eminently respectable, it may be infinitely 
kind-hearted ; but it lacks sap. Where there should be life is only a cold and 
meagre formality. 

Of the individual chapters, Dr. Condliffe’s studies of economic development 
and state action in the economic field are the most interesting and most thought- 
fully analytic. Dr. Condliffe sees New Zealand in its place in the wwrld, and he 
can expose the economic foundations of our state; also he has a sense of style. 
Mr. Skinner is good on the Maoris, but is allowed only three pages to describe 
their fortunes since the close of the wars. Dr. W. P. Morrell gives a satisfactory 
and expert account of the constitutional history of the country up till 1876, 
when the provincial system was abolished. Dr. A. J. Harrop covers the well- 
trodden ground of colonisation, and does not convince his reader that the 
journey has any fresh excitement; while in his chayter on New Zealand and 
the Empire he extracts a number of useful quotations from printed papers 
without really thinking his material into a narrative; he does not go beyond 
1921. Mr. Johannes Andersen writes the conventional things about the mis- 
sionaries; Professor Elder does a workmanlike chapter on the exploration of 
the country, and Professor Hight (James, not Joseph, as his English colleagues 
in editorship presume) another on the Maori wars. Professor Holland Rose 
contributes the pages on Cook’s work, and on the fighting of the New Zealand 
troops in the war of 1914-18. The Dominion’s part in the war generally is the 
subject of a sort of Sunday-school dissertation by Sir James Allen. Dr. Schole- 
field’s chapter on social life and culture is jejune and inaccurate — it may have 
the excuse of trying to put the best face on an unhappy subject, but the result 
has the disadvantage of being unrecognisable; while Professor Macmillan 
Brown’s epilogue seems to have no affiliation with reality at all. The bibliog- 
raphy, apart from one or two odd sins of omission and commission, is admirable, 
and gives the student of New Zealand history a systematic working instrument 
for the first time. 

The definitive history of New Zealand, in fact, has yet to be written, and 
in the mean time the student who wishes for preliminary illumination will take 
up not this volume, but still the classic if ageing work of Pember Reeves. 

Wellington J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


Vocational Aptitudes of Second Generation Japanese in the United States. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. and Reginald Bell. (Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University Publications, University Series, Education-Psychology, 1933. 
Vol. I, No. 1. pa. $1.00, cloth $1.50). 
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Japanese in California. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Publications, University Series, Education-Psychology, 
1933. Vol. I, No. 2. pa. $1.00, cloth $1.50). 


In 1929 the Carnegie Corporation granted to Stanford University a fund 
for ‘“‘the study of educational and occupational opportunities offered to Ameri- 
can citizens of oriental races.” These two monographs, to be followed by a 
third, “Educational Status of Japanese Americans in California,” represent 
inauguration of the most comprehensive and detailed study of the Pacific 
Japanese situation yet attempted. 

Japanese migration to the United States is comparatively recent, increasing 
from 2,039 in 1890 to 138,834 in 1930. Of these, 97,456 are located in Cali- 
fornia. “As far as continental United States is concerned, the Japanese problem 
is . . . essentially a problem of California.” Japanese immigrants, in strong 
contrast to Chinese, have brought their women to America and established 
families. The Japanese birth rate, while higher than the American is neither 
abnormal nor alarming considering the age and economic status of first genera- 
tion immigrants. There is a very strong tendency for second generation Japanese 
to move to the cities and adopt American standards of living. There is every 
probability that under these conditions the birth rate will not deviate appreci- 
ably from the American norm. 

“The data indicate that Japanese immigrants have had far better education 
than they have been credited with and that their children are taking full advan- 
tage of the public schools of California.” Tests of intelligence, motor coordina- 
tion, and ability in the fine arts establish no significant differences between 
Japanese and Americans at large. 

A careful study of occupational interests among young Japanese indicates a 
tendency to leave agriculture for the small trades and professions of the cities. 
Of the latter the preference is for educational and scientific pursuits rather 
than journalism, law, salesmanship, and “big” business. 

If good citizenship is measured in terms of freedom from delinquency and 
crime, the Japanese record is outstanding. The incidence of juvenile delinquency 
among both Chinese and Japanese is approximately one fourth that among native 
Americans, one tenth of that among immigrants from southern and central 
Europe, and one twentieth of that among negroes. Arrests among adult Japanese 
are about half as frequent as among the native American population, while only 
one seventh as many felonies are committed by Japanese as by Americans. The 
somewhat general belief that Japanese are unreliable in business relations is 
believed to rest upon the fact that the earlier immigrants were more or less 
ignorant of the nature of contractual relations. The authors feel that there 
is little foundation for believing the Japanese of today to be less honest or 
reliable than the population at large. 

These studies seem to establish beyond any reasonable doubt that Japanese 
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in California represent a racial group characterized by approximately the same 
sorts of intelligence, ambitions, capacity, and morality as exist among the native 
American population. The outstanding need in the orientation of young second- 
generation Japanese is “for the development of that social engineering called 
vocational guidance.” Thoroughgoing investigation of the type represented in 
these monographs constitutes an indispensable basis for such guidance and for 
solution of the larger problems associated with intimate race contacts. 
University of California at Los Angeles Marvin L. Darsie 





Tue Review has received three recent products of Spanish American 
historians. I'wo are by Mario Belgrano: La Francia y la Monarquia en el 
Plata, 1818-1820 (8vo., 226 pp. and facsimiles; Buenos Aires: Libreria de 
A. Garcia Santos, 1933), and Rivadavia y sus gestiones diplomaticas con 
Espatta, 1815-1820 (2da. edicion, 8vo., 122 pp.; Buenos Aires: Libreria de 
A. Garcia Santos, 1934). Both, but especially the first, are scholarly pieces 
of work. They are based on appropriate archival materials in Argentina, 
Spain, and France, complete enough so that failure to use any of the pertinent 
English language studies or sources is relatively unimportant. There is an 
occasional mention of Chile, the Philippine Islands, or other Pacific areas, 
in connection especially with French ambitions. The third item, J. C. Terrero 
Monagas, Ana Carina Rote. Origenes del militarismo heroico en V enezuela 
(8vo., 254 pp., textual illustrations; Caracas: Lit. y Tip. Vargas, 1933) 
has no direct Pacific interest. It is a study of the military art of the Carib 
Indian throughout his habitat and history, and traces part of his three cen- 
turies of struggle against the whites. The author seldom cites the source of 
his statements or illustrations, but is evidently well acquainted with military 
affairs and Carib ethnography. 

University of California at Los Angeles RoLAND Dennis Hussy 








Comment and Historical News 


THE MAIN CONTRIBUTION to the June number of the California His- 
torical Society Quarterly is “Pio Pico’s Correspondence with the Mexican 
Government, 1846-1848” with an introduction by George Tays. The cor- 
respondence, presented here for the first time, was found in the files of the 
Mexican Foreign Office archives by Mr. Tays in 1929. He remarks that 
lately the whole folder has been stolen from the archives and the documents 
are being offered for sale by a Mexican City dealer at an exorbitant price. 
Some newly discovered material on the Frémont court-martial appears under 
the title “Senator Benton lays his Plans,” edited by Francis M. Wheat. The 
“Record of Padre Fray Junipero Serra’s Death in the Book of the Dead of 
Mission San Carlos at Carmel in the Hand of Fray Francisco Palou” is 
printed in full. Abraham P. Nasitir continues the editing of the Morenhout 
Documents under the title of “The French Consulate in California, 1843- 
1856.” “Conditions in California in 1848” are described in two letters of 
Chester Smith Lyman to the Friend, Honolulu, and to the New Haven 
Journal. Douglas S$. Watson also describes “The 1781 Cafizores Map of 
San Francisco Bay.” 


THE OPENING ARTICLE in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for June, 
under the title of “Snake Country Expedition, 1824-25” is by Frederick 
Merk, and presents a part of the second great adventure in imperialism 
embarked upon by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The expedition is shown as 
an instrument of empire, with the idea of converting the Snake country into 
a fur desert, sterilizing the southern and eastern sides of the Columbia Valley, 
and insulating the northern side against St. Louis influence. T. C. Elliott 
discusses ‘“The Murder of Peu-Peu-Mox-Mox.” “The California Stage Com- 
pany in Oregon” by Oscar Osburn Winther notes the importance of the stage 
companies in Oregon during the gold rush in improving communications 
between Oregon and California and in solving the problem of Oregon’s 
isolation from California. Other contributions are: the “Journal of John 
H. Frost, 1840-43” edited by Nellie B. Pipes; and “Historic American 
Buildings Survey Final Results” by Jamieson Parker. 


THE FIRST WAGON TRAIN to cross the Cascades is discussed by Elva Cooper 
Magnusson under the title “Naches Pass” in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly for July. The hope is expressed that the Pass may be made a 
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National Monument — a monument to the achievements of those who would 
not be vanquished by the rough trails and trying days of ’53. Addison Howard 
presents “Captain John Mullan,” a trail maker, who built the first wagon 
road across the Rocky Mountains. Clifford Edwin Roloff writes of the 
“Mount Olympus National Monument.” Other articles are: “Captain George 
Musalas Colvocoresses, U.S.N.” by Harold Colvocoresses; “Warfield’s Story 
of. Peo-Peo-Mox-Mox” by Clarence L. Andrews; “The Oregon Mission; 
Its Transition” by John M. Canse; and the conclusion of the “History of 
the Lake Washington Canal” by Neil H. Purvis. 


IN THE JULY NUMBER of The American Historical Review, the article 
of most direct bearing on the West is one by Raphael N. Hamilton dealing 
with “The Early Cartography of the Missouri Valley.” The author names 
the map in Thévenot’s Recueil de Voyages (1681), as the first to give general 
circulation to a representation of the Missouri Valley, although it was ante- 
dated by several manuscript maps showing the river. He then traces the 
progress of cartographical delineation of the river down to 1857 when the 
map of Lieutenant G. K. Warren presented the Missouri with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. Other articles are “Sieges and Customs of War at the 
Opening of the Eighteenth Century” by John W. Wright, and “The Nego- 
tiation of the Anglo-American Treaty of 1870” by Rising Lake Morrow. 


AMONG THE MANY articles in Contemporary Japan for June, 1934, is one 
which deals with the diplomatic backgrounds of “Manchuria and Siberia: 
1918” by Paul Hibbert Clyde. Mr. Clyde points out that from the very 
inception of the American efforts, designed outwardly at least to rehabili- 
tate the Russian railroads, there was engendered among all the powers con- 
cerned, a spirit of the bitterest rivalry and suspicion. Kunio Yanagita relates 
the main points of the’ story of a legendary island which he names “The 
Japanese Atlantis.” According to tradition, some seventeen miles to the west 
of the Northernmost cluster of islands of the Goto Archipelago which 
stretches about twenty-two nautical miles west of Hirado, there once existed 
an island called Koraijima. It is brought out that the natives earned their 
living by making earthenware vessels. The author also stresses the fact that 
this folk-tale of Korai bears a very close resemblance to that of Banri-ga-shima 
and similar European myths. In an article called “On the Road in Old and 
New Japan” Shinzaburo Kon gives a clear account of the development of 
transportation facilities in Japan. From the Sanyodo, built in 548 B.C., 
through the Tokaido highway, built in the Tokugawa era, to motor cars and 
paved streets, the progress of the country is traced. 


Procress toward more widespread availability of scholarly materials in 
the oriental field is marked by two recent projects. The National Library of 
Peip’ing, with the aid of the Chinese Committee of the League of Nations 
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Commission on International Intellectual Co-operation, has begun the publi- | 
cation of a Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography. The first number ~ 
(issued in a Chinese, an English, and a “combined” edition), contains bibliog- © 
raphies of books published in China, notes of organizations and enterprises | 
of a scholarly nature, and special articles. The editor is Dr. T. K. Koo, 
the National Library of Peip’ing. In Japan there has been organized t 
Kokusai Bunka Shinko Kai (Society for International Cultural Relations 
which published in April a program of its activities including the production 
of translations, bibliographies, abstracts, handbooks, and other aids to stu 
and research in this field. The Secretary of the Society is Dr. Setsuichi Ao 
10 Marunouchi 3-chome (Naka 7-gokwan), Kojimachiku, Tokyo. Te 
American Council of Learned Societies and the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, are working toward the establishment also of relation 
which will provide for the exchange of information with Soviet scholars and 
learned organizations. \: 
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‘THREE MAIN ARTICLES appear in the Hispanic American Historical Review 
for May. These are “Loan Controls in the Caribbean” by Chester Lloyd 
Jones; “American Business and the Spanish American War” by Julius W.. | 
Pratt; and “The Diplomatic Service of John M. Forbes at Buenos Aires” ’ 
by Watt Stewart. Under Notes and Comment two short articles by Per ‘i 
Alvin Martin are of interest to readers of the Pacific Historical Review. One i 
is a description of “El Centro de Estudios de Historia de America en %\ 
Universidad de Sevilla.” This institution is organized not only to present) 
courses given by Spanish professors and visiting American scholars, but will] 
also issue publications dealing with Hispanic American subjects. The other. | 
note by Professor Martin describes the exhibit of books and manuscripts on . 
California displayed during the past year at the Huntington Library at Sam) 
Marino, California. A wide interest has been evidenced in the exhibit am : 
the handlist which describes the items by a public which has been accusto ned 
to think of the treasures of the Huntington Library in terms solely of si 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century English literature and Angle 
American relations. The exhibition is of course merely a selection from t ie 
many thousand items on California and its historic background in the posses: 
sion of the Library. Eighteen cases contain rare books, maps and manuscript 
dating back to the sixteenth century when Spaniards began to lay the founda 
tions in Mexico and Lower California and to sail their ships up the coas 
of what came to be Alta California. Professor Martin limits his acec nt 
te items that lie in the Hispanic American field though the exhibit es 
the story down to modern times. 


Most oF THE ITEMS under Comment and Historical News have bee | 
contributed by Miss Charlotte Koff. ‘ol 





